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Chapter 1 

Expanding the Frontiers of Africa’s 
Political Environment 



Lucky Asuelime and Suzanne Francis 



Abstract Africa has a long, and contemporary, record of political instability. Any 
political history of the continent of Africa is incomplete without contextual 
accounts of these exchanges; that is, processes in which governments are over- 
thrown, borders are shifted, countless human lives lost, property and infrastructure 
worth millions irreplaceably damaged, the displacement of untold numbers of 
innocent people, and economic meltdown. These issues beckon questions about 
the political development of African states. In this volume, authors explore a range 
of political and conflict situations, discuss efforts to develop indigenous conflict 
resolution mechanisms and consider some of the key political and economic issues 
facing the continent. Despite the challenges Africa faces, global economic indica- 
tors have indicated that Africa is on the rise in terms of economic growth and 
political development. In this edited collection we present a multi-disciplinary 
approach to selected issues in African studies on the key themes covering conflict 
resolution, indigenous peer review mechanism and functional developments, cap- 
italism, and political foundations of educational development in Africa. 
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Africa has a long, and contemporary, record of political instability. Any political 
history of the continent of Africa is incomplete without contextual accounts of these 
exchanges; that is, processes in which governments are overthrown, borders are 
shifted, countless human lives lost, property and infrastructure worth millions 
irreplaceably damaged, the displacement of untold numbers of innocent people, 
and economic meltdown. These issues beckon questions about the political devel- 
opment of African states. In this volume, authors explore a range of political and 
conflict situations, discuss efforts to develop indigenous conflict resolution mecha- 
nisms and consider some of the key political and economic issues facing the 
continent. Despite the challenges Africa faces, global economic indicators have 
indicated that Africa is on the rise in terms of economic growth and political 
development. In this edited collection we present a multi-disciplinary approach to 
selected issues in African studies on the key themes covering conflict resolution, 
indigenous peer review mechanism and functional developments, capitalism, and 
political foundations of educational development in Africa. Though Africa’s chal- 
lenges transcend individual sector issues, the root to understanding politics, conflict 
and economy in the study of Africa is located in deeply contextual microcosms, that 
enable the macro studies of Africa’s political development. 

The realities of conflicts, economic growth without development, policy devel- 
opment and the impact of capitalism and globalization continue to challenge 
existing theoretical and conceptual approaches. After several decades of indepen- 
dence and governance in the post-colonial period in Africa, many of the political 
and economic indicators are still not encouraging, despite important strides towards 
democratic consolidation and economic development. A country study approach to 
the continent of Africa illuminates the diversity of the African continent and 
indicates the ways in which the political and socio-economic contexts of African 
states bear directly upon the ability of states to solve the various political and 
economic challenges that they face. The global-local interactions defining the 
landscape of political realities are a further crucial feature in any analysis of 
contemporary African affairs and in attempts to design future policy to solve the 
continent’s problems. 

This book presents contemporary issues in African politics to the general 
discourse broadly construed as African Studies, showing how changes over the 
past six decades muddy and challenge existing theoretical lenses. We show new 
perspectives and the emergence of postmodern drivers of continuity and change in 
Africa’s geo-political terrain. This, we hope, will lead to novel analytical frame- 
works, conceptual approaches, and empirical accounts of relevance to scholars 
working on Africa and to practitioners and policy makers of politics, governance, 
peace initiatives, and indigenous knowledge systems in Africa. 
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Structure of the Volume 

In the first of two sections of the book — Peace and Conflict — authors offer unique 
perspectives of different forms of conflict in five African states — Somalia, Uganda, 
South Africa, Liberia and Zimabwe. In Chap. 2 — Fractionality in Homogeneity? 
Value differences and Cross-Cultural Conflict in Somalia — Olanrewaju examines 
the conflict in Somalia and its ramifications for Africa more broadly. He focuses 
upon the value systems within Somalia and claims that the conflict is a consequence 
of internal value differences. This new approach and analysis provides a means to 
understand how the factors underpinning conflict therein have rendered conflict 
resolution and transformation attempts futile. Through a focus on the structure of 
Somali society, Olanrewaju explores its unique stratifications and argues that the 
only meaningful solution to the structurally problematic crisis is through the 
development of genuine resolution efforts that above all else attempt to engage 
these value differences. 

Mulumba and Namuggala discuss, in Chap. 3, War Experiences and Gendered 
Responses to Post Conflict Reintegration: The Case of Northern Uganda. Their 
contribution highlights the importance of exploring how women have been not only 
victims of violent conflict but also important actors in post-crisis recovery. In 
approaching the topic through fieldwork conducted in Lira district of northern 
Uganda in 2007, and using an actor oriented approach and gender-based analysis, 
the authors claim that the implementation of post conflict humanitarian 
programmes lacked a focus towards gender concerns. Despite this, women devel- 
oped adaptive mechanisms. As recommendations that look beyond the mechanisms 
of adaptation, the authors highlight the role of agency and social networks as the 
panacea that leads to pragmatic reconstruction through empowerment for women 
returnees. 

As Nigeria prepares to celebrate its centennial in 2014 following its amalgam- 
ation in 1914 and 54 years of independence, questions abound on how and why the 
union has succeeded and failed. In Chap. 4 — Hanging on the Balance: The inter- 
play of Forces and the Resilience of the Nigerian State — Olaniyan provides an 
explanation for the resiliency of the Nigerian state in spite of the various challenges 
that continues to threaten its very existence. He argues that the survival of the 
Nigerian state is located in contending centripetal and centrifugal forces operating 
in equilibrium level — which in itself leads to instability. The eventual triumph of 
either of the forces determines the outcome. For the continued existence of the State 
as a unit, efforts must be made to ensure the prevailance of centripetal forces. 

The contribution by Emser and Francis — Human Trafficking in South Africa: 
Political Conundrums and Consequences — in Chap. 5, shows how the dominant 
discourse around human trafficking has come to define policy and prevent con- 
certed solutions to the most pervasive form of trafficking. Despite over a decade of 
concerted international attention, little inroads have been made, especially in 
attempting to address its most prominent manifestation — human trafficking for 
the purposes of sexual exploitation. Attempts to solve the human trafficking 
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problem have focused upon draconian measures around state security (and curbing 
migration), or on eradicating the sex industry through criminalisation of consumers 
and sex workers. Such counter- trafficking measures remain largely ineffective as 
they have had little measurable effect on the supply or demand of those trafficked. 
The preoccupation with the dark, exploitative side of the sex industry has been at 
the expense of a focus upon labour trafficking. Hence, only the ways in human 
trafficking is manifested is addressed, and not the root causes of the phenomenon. 

In Chap. 6 — The Movement for Democratic Change and the Changing 
Geo-Political Landscape in Zimbabwe — Asuelime and Simura explore the impact 
of the Movement for Democratic Change on the political development of Zimba- 
bwe with its many external ramifications. The major factors that seem to determine 
the space and pace of the Zimbabwean geo-political entity are tied to land policy 
and economic conditions. These conditions continue to polarize the polity and have 
implications for agencies within and without Zimbabwe. 

In Part II of the volume, the focus shifts to Politics and Economy in Africa. 
Akinola, in Chap. 7 — Globalization and the Contradictions of Sustainable Democ- 
racy in Nigeria — looks at the inevitability of globalized liberal democratic systems 
as a viable alternative to ensuring good governance. He explores how due to a lack 
of institutionalized democratic principles, this is not the case in Nigeria. The nexus 
between globalization, democratization and development is therefore placed as a 
mere veneer. This is more so as reports from democracy-globalization projects in 
Nigeria suggest that globalization, ironically, has not only generated contradictions 
that threaten sustainable democracy but also reduces the possibility of genuine and 
sustainable democratic governance in Nigeria. 

In Chap. 8, African Growth Miracle in a Changing Global Order: A Myth or 
Reality? — Oloruntoba examines the dynamic and multi-storied reports on Africa by 
international development agencies that show that Africa is at the verge of its own 
unprecedented economic advancements. He challenges this perspective and claims 
that this wis not the case as Africa is still plagued with issues such as poverty, 
unemployment, political instability and cultural decadence that will impede on the 
fruition of such positive projections. He calls for cautious optimism with recom- 
mendations for laying a solid foundation for sustainable economic development on 
the continent. 

Cobbett and Frieson in Chap. 9 — Motsepe s Gift: or How Philanthropy Serves 
Capitalism in South Africa takes a specific incident in time (an announcement by an 
individual billionaire) and problematizes it to capture different aspects of 
South Africa’s economic history. The recent decision by South Africa’s mining 
magnate Patrice Motsepe to donate half of his wealth to charity is explored as an 
instrument through which the relationship between capitalism and philanthropy is 
examined. “It is capitalists who are philanthropic. . . Philanthropy presents a more 
humane face of capitalism and conceals its penchant for avaricious accumulation”. 
In this discourse, the authors question the relationship using South Africa — where 
the gap between wealth and poverty continues to widen — as a case to argue that the 
social order has kept a small powerful capital class in place while allowing new 
black elite to increase its ranks. 
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In Chap. 10 — The political foundations of the development of higher education 
in Africa — Mngomezulu takes the debate beyond those regarding the relevance, 
primacy and development of higher education. He presents a narrative of contes- 
tations in power dynamics between African constituencies and colonial adminis- 
trators — both hoping to use the provision of higher education facilities to achieve 
narrow political and economic objectives. In a broader context wherein colonial 
presence and interest persist in parts of Africa, the colonialists pursued this means 
as a way to sustaining hegemonic tendencies. On the other hand, the Africanists 
embrace this means as a mechanism to rid themselves of colonial oppression. 
Mngomezulu draws from different parts of Africa to effectively demonstrate how 
the politics played itself out in the development of higher education on the conti- 
nent. Had it not been for political factors, the development of higher education in 
Africa may have not happened at all. 

In the final chapter of the volume by Okem — Ten Years and Counting: An 
Implementation Review of the African Peer Review Mechanism — he highlights 
the myriad of challenges facing the African continent — poverty, low literacy, 
high maternal and infant mortality, widespread human rights abuses, as well as 
endemic corruption. These, he locates in the various contestations regarding the 
cause(s) — colonialism, poor governance epitomised by weak institutions, corrupt 
government officials, and human rights abuses. The institution of the African Peer 
Review Mechanism in 2003 is directly discussed as a means to address these 
approaches and address the socio-political and economic ills plaguing the conti- 
nent. This chapter provides a review of the African Peer Review Mechanism and is 
an attempt to assess the success made thus far, as well the challenges to its 
implementation. 



Part I 

Peace and Conflict 




Chapter 2 

Fractionality in Homogeneity? Value 
Differences and Cross-Cultural Conflict 
in Somalia 



Ilemobola Peter Olanrewaju 



Abstract Despite the fact that intra-state conflict is a common feature of post- 
colonial African states, the seemingly endless duration of the Somali crisis necessi- 
tates investigation into underlying factors that lead to this protraction. The Somali 
case has proved immune to peace talks, military interventions, and the restructuring 
of government by the international community. The lingering crisis produced 
alarming figures of dead and displaced persons; a collapsed State giving room for 
anarchy; an unhindered militia presence on both land and sea; and persistently 
becoming a menace and threat to the peace of its immediate neighbours, the region 
and the world. All these visible manifestations of the Somali state can be regarded as 
convulsions of its internal value differences. Thus, this study seeks to examine the 
Somali value systems, the differences emanating from the protection of such values, 
and how they have rendered conflict resolution attempts futile. In placing emphasis 
on the structure of the Somalian society, this study explores its unique stratifications 
that have kept the state collapsed. A descriptive-analytical approach is applied of 
secondary sources data. The findings of this research reveal the divisive character- 
istics of values in Somalia which have manifested in segmentation, clannism and 
loyalty. This has led to an endless violent struggle for dominance among the clans 
and social classes in Somalia culminating in a total collapse of the state. It is therefore 
concluded that value differences have been detrimental to peace in Somalia. This 
study recommends that genuine resolution efforts should thoroughly consider and 
engage these value differences. 
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Introduction 



Conflicts are protracted unnecessarily just because inalienable values are translated into 
interests merely to fit into the traditional processes of bargaining and negotiation (Burton 
1986 : 51 - 52 ). 

Since independence many African countries have suffered under intra-state 
wars, the so-called civil wars or violent conflicts. This is tragic, as well as ironic, 
since one of the objectives of most independent states was to correct the divisive 
politics of colonial rule through the unification of all citizens in one nation. In some 
countries (Nigeria, Kenya, Democratic Republic of Congo and so on) politics of 
identity promoted a single national identity for this purpose. Ironically, such 
politics seem to have contributed to a rather increased intra-state war elsewhere. 
Haruna (2003: 2) contended that: 

The major problem since independence has been the emergence of intra- state and inter- 
state conflicts inherent in the contemporary African societies. Violent conflicts and wars 
have been the order of the day, multiplying and spreading incessantly from one sub-region 
of the continent to another, accentuated by religious and ethnic intolerance, brazen struggle 
of power, inter-territorial border disputes, neo-colonialist manipulations, etc., all of which 
have culminated not only in the destruction of lives and properties, but also in the wholesale 
generation and production of refugees and displaced persons. 

This implies, however, that despite being free from colonial rule, African 
countries still languish in series of intra-state conflicts in view of failure to recog- 
nize and respect the diversities of values, customs, traditions and beliefs of diverse 
peoples forcefully amalgamated by the colonial lords. These diversities were 
‘deliberately’ ignored when struggling for self-governance, but they subsequently 
became challenges for post-independent societies. 

Values are believes held sacrosanct by individuals or groups about what is 
desirable, proper, good or bad. Values that people have vary both among countries 
and among regions within countries (Kalmijn and Uunk 2007). Values play a 
central role in a wide variety of conflicts (Druckman et al. 1988: 489), and violation 
of these values could ignite civil unrest. 

This paper focuses on the underlying value differences that have exacerbated the 
Somali crisis. Why has it been difficult for the disputing clans to surrender their 
arms and embrace ways of lasting peace? Despite the popular belief by anthro- 
pologists that the Somali society is homogeneous in nature, there are deep multiple 
partitions which cut across the internal Somali genealogy (Lewis 2004). 
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Conceptual Discourses 

Value 

In general term, ‘value’ is a sense of self-worth. It is the quality which renders 
anyone useful or estimable. To Ugbeyavwighren (2008), values are the conglom- 
eration of all practices and qualities that have been found intrinsically worthy or 
good or estimable, and have been cultivated and nurtured by an individual, a group 
of people or society from time to time, or generation to generation; as the case may 
be, which have become acceptable parameter for excellence, self-worth, or value 
judgement in all relationships between the different elements within the society. To 
Denga (1995), it is a powerful force that directs and guides life. Spencer (1977) and 
Iwunze (2008) see it as a belief system that identifies what is right, wrong, and 
acceptable for the good of the society. This implies that values are defined by 
individuals, groups, organisations, or societies; they could differ from society to 
society. It should however be noted that, individual values are strongly influenced 
by specific history, experience, and culture. It is important to note that not everyone 
in a society shares identical values. They also do not share them equally. Some 
people or groups hold more tightly to certain values while rejecting others (Stolley 
2005). 



Value Differences and Conflict 

Socio-cultural interactions involve value contacts, which often lead to struggle or 
dispute in determining what is right, wrong, acceptable, or not. This is as a result of 
individual or societal peculiar cultural experiences and history. These differences 
degenerate into conflict when not properly managed. Because values are deeply 
held beliefs (usually based on cultural traditions, long-held family and religious 
teachings and long-lasting memories of personal experiences) they seldom change, 
even when their more superficial desires (for instance, their interests) are modified. 
However, conflicts emanating from differences in values are difficult to deal with 
because the people in this kind of conflict may not only disagree about the substance 
of the dispute, but they will often disagree about the appropriate method of dispute 
resolution or dispute management as well. Given the lack of agreement on both 
substance and process, parties involved in value conflicts tend to turn to force-based 
conflict resolution options, more often than negotiation or persuasive approaches, 
because force seems to be the only common language that both sides understand 
and honour (Conflict Research Consortium 1998). In this situation, individuals are 
more likely to regard people who do not share same frame of values with them as 
aliens (Merton 1957), resulting in identity conflict (Parsons 1951). As argued by 
Coser (1956), conflict is a struggle over values, or claims to scarce status, power and 
resources, in which the aims of parties in conflict are not necessarily on just gaining 
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the desired values, but rather to neutralise, or injure or eliminate rivals. That was 
why Tarimos (2010) asserted that most of the political conflicts in Africa are 
products of group struggle for dominance; inherent in their perceived value over 
others, as may be seen in the case of Angola, Nigeria, Sudan, Rwanda, Uganda, 
Liberia, Sierra Leone, Somalia, etc. 



Theoretical Framework 

For the purpose of this chapter, cross-cultural theory of political conflict and 
violence is adopted. The objective is to understand the nature of the conflict in 
Somalia. Ross (1986: 428) has argued that it is difficult to conceive of a human 
community where there is no conflict among members or between persons in the 
community and outsiders. At the same time, the degree to which conflict is 
physically violent varies widely. Thus, it is only a utopian state that is free of 
conflict. Conflict could be described as the ‘placenta’ of human coexistence. As 
posited by Mack and Snyder (1957), “conflict is an integral aspect of political life. It 
involves effort of two or more mutually opposed parties to obtain scarce resources 
at the other’s expense through destroying, injuring, thwarting, or otherwise con- 
trolling other parties” [cited in Ross (1986)]. To gain full hold on resolving a 
conflict situation, it is therefore imperative to understand societal differences in 
conflict behaviour. 

According to Avruch (2004), “conflict occurring between individuals or social 
groups that are separated by cultural boundaries can be considered cross-cultural 
conflict”. However, he went on to explain that “individuals, even in the same 
society, are potentially members of many different groups, organized in different 
ways by different criteria: for example, by kinship into families or clans; 
by language, religion, ethnicity, or nationality; by socioeconomic characteristics 
into social classes; by geographical region into political interest groups; and by 
education, occupation, or institutional memberships into professions, trade unions, 
organizations, industries, bureaucracies, political parties; or militaries”. The more 
complex and differentiated a society may be, the more numerous its potential 
groupings. Therefore, conflict across cultural boundaries may occur at numerous 
levels simultaneously (Avruch 2004). This theoretical framework is therefore apt in 
analysing the conflict situation in Somalia. Even though the study is within the 
ambit of the Somali state, and as homogeneous as the state may be, its fractionality 
in clans makes it complex, causing the theory relevant. 

Ross (1986) views internal and external violence in two broad societal levels. 
First are the structural views which argue that conflicts are patterned in terms of 
social and economic organization. While the second argues that conflict is patterned 
on psychocultural dispositions, which means that violent conflict is as a result of 
both culturally learned behaviours and of personality configurations typical in a 
society. But for the purpose of this study we will focus only on the structural views 
of cross-cultural theory of political conflict and violence. This is so because the 
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psychocultural disposition focuses on experiences a child goes through while 
growing which could form his/her personality (whether attributes for violence or 
otherwise) and then in turn affect the society. Some scholars like Hibbs (1973) and 
Otterbein (1968) have explained violence and warfare in terms of society’s struc- 
tural make-up, identifying aspects of the social, economic, or political system with 
patterns of conflict. While some other scholars like Montagu (1978), Gurr (1970), 
Cantril (1950), Durbin and Bowlby (1939; cited in Ross 1986) emphasize 
psychocultural dispositions as key to understanding violent and aggressive beha- 
viour. Moreover, it is pertinent to note that scholars have explained the structural 
perspective to this theory from two main angles: the Cross-Cutting Ties and the 
Fraternal Interest Group. 



Cross-Cutting Ties 

Cross-cutting ties, also known as multiple loyalties identify the presence of different 
groups in a community and different communities in the same society (Ross 1986). 
According to Dunning and Harrison (2009: 1): 

When individuals who are members of the same group or social category on one dimension 
of interest or identity (such as ethnicity) are members of different groups on another 
dimension (such as social class), their competing interests on the second dimension may 
undercut their primary allegiance to interests arising on the first dimension. 

This implies the most often transfer of allegiance to membership of smaller and 
simpler units despite also being members of a larger and more complex system. 
People, therefore, value more strongly their membership of such units than that of 
the system. Lewis (1998) avows the existence of mutual obligation and cohesion in 
a community where such a kinship bond is present. 



Fraternal Interest Group 

This view explains that internal conflict is spawned by differences emanating from 
the jealous protection of highly valued group interests by localized kinsmen (van 
Velzen and van Wetering 1960, cited in Ross 1986). According to Ross (1986: 
438), “in politically uncentralized societies the level of feuding and internal warfare 
(armed conflict between different communities of the same society) is related to the 
presence of fraternal interest groups, operationally measured by the presence of 
patrilocality and polygyny”. It is, however, important to note that fraternal interest 
groups will be particularly strong when the resources they protect are significant, 
non-mobile and stable; and they can give their lives for the protection of their most- 
valued interests. 
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Value Differences and Conflict in Somalia 

The pre-colonial Somalis were mostly believed to be a single ethnic group in the 
Horn of Africa (believed to be the most homogeneous society in Africa), bond 
together by a common language, by an essentially nomadic pastoral culture, and by 
the shared practice of Islam (Lewis 2004: 492); but with distinctions occurring in 
clans. Somalis were divided into five main clan-families (Dir, Isaaq, Hawiye, 
Daarood, Digil and Rahanweyn [also known as Digil-Mirifleh]), each comprising 
of a variable number of sub-clans (Lewis 1998). Lewis, in his extensive study 
described them as a fierce and turbulent race of individualists (Lewis 2004) 
operating a “segmentary lineage politics” (Lewis 1998). To Hersi (1977), a central 
political authority meant nothing in the traditional Somali society [cited in Lewis 
(2004)]. 

Due to insufficient records on pre-colonial Somali society, Mukhtar (1996) 
opined the origin of the Somalis to be vague and surrounded by myth. This 
mythology stated that they stemmed from the Arabian Peninsula through the 
Islamic missionaries dispatched in 615 AD. It was, however, only in the nineteenth 
century that we began to have more detailed accounts, by European explorers, of 
Somali society and culture. 

The advent of the European colonial powers in Africa saw a vicious scramble for 
Somalia by the forces of Britain, Italy and France who eventually rationed it among 
themselves (French Somaliland, British Somaliland [the British area known as the 
Northern Frontier District (NFD) indirectly ruled by Kenya], Italian Somaliland and 
Ethiopian-controlled parts of the Ogaden and Haud) after series of bilateral and 
multilateral treaties (Farer 1979; Issa-Salwe 1996). After the peaceful negotiations 
of the Berlin Conference (1884-1885), Britain gained control of Northern Somalia, 
while Italy controlled the South. State-like administrative institutions were 
established by both colonial powers, making it the first of its kind in Somalia 
where anything resembling a state structure never existed (Pakenham 1991). 

From the above, one could garner that colonialism was the initial undoing of the 
Somali society; it sowed the seed of discord and planted alien political structures 
which soon fragmented the nation. Oliver and Atmore (2004) described the strug- 
gles that went on between Britain and Italy over the control of Somalia from 1941 
till 1950. Oliver and Atmore argued that the feeling of unity felt by the Somalis 
during this period of struggle between the imperial powers engendered a 
pan-Somali identity. Ironically, at the same time, the introduction of state-like 
administrative structures further dichotomized the Somali nation. As a result 
political parties were formed in clan lines. The Marjeerteen clan of the Daarood 
clan-family established the first political party in 1943 called the Somali Youth 
Club renamed the Somali Youth League (SYL) in 1947; the Rahanweyn formed the 
Hisbia Digil Mirifle (HDM); the Isaaq clan-family created the Somali National 
League (SNL), while the Dir and Darood clans created the United Somali Party 
(USP) (Somalia Political History 2005). 
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Moreover, Osman (2007) asserted that shortly before independence, Italy (like 
other colonial powers in other parts of Africa) orchestrated the eventual collapse of 
independent Somalia. This was done by eroding the egalitarian system of 
pre-colonial Somalia, and creating an oppressive and exploitative class structure 
which made the nomadic clans of the Mudug and Majeerteenia regions dominate 
the entire Somali political and economic arena from independence. Laitin (1976) 
also argued that the ambitious unification of separately colonized Somali nations 
into a single “Great Somali State” by Italy undermined Somalia soon after inde- 
pendence. This unification comprised of the Italian Somalia, the British Somali- 
land, Djibouti, the Ogaden province of Ethiopia and the North-Eastern part of 
Kenya. These are symbolically represented in the nation’s flag featuring a five- 
pointed star (Farer 1979). 



The Rise and Fall of the Somali State 



The Republic of Somalia was proclaimed on the 1st of July, 1960 with the 
establishment of an embryonic democracy, which resulted in the election of the 
first President, Aden Abdullah Osman Daar and Abdirasheed Ali Shermaake as 
the Prime Minister. Immediately after independence the seed of discord planted by 
colonialism began to manifest in obvious distinctions within the clans. Clan’s 
numerical strength became an issue of concern as the Isaaq clan-family gained 
more support in the North while the Daarod clan-family dominated the South; 
national elections of 1964, 1967, appointments of respective Prime Ministers, 
and the different ministerial nominations were all stiffly influenced by clannism 
(Somalia Political History 2005). 

Against this background of clan politics in Somalia, the military toppled the 
government in a coup d’etat on the 21st of October, 1969. Taking over government, 
Major General Mohammad Siad Barre suspended the constitution, disbanded the 
National Assembly and all political parties, and adopted a divide and rule policy to 
replace loyalty to clans (Fred and Molineux 1981) — making clannism a capital 
offence (Lewis 1994). Furthermore, in the bid to promote national unity and a 
community identification, Barre instituted a re-education programme for civil 
servants and civilians; establishing a writing and standard form of Somali language. 
Then he renamed Somalia, the Somali Democratic Republic. These acts invariably 
rendered huge blows on Somalis who already found solace in their various clan- 
families for fresh rounds of political mobilization (the Isaaqs at the north, Ogadenis 
at the south and Hawiyes at the centre) (Somalia Political History 2005). 

Upon the above policy decisions, Barre could not gain sufficient political 
legitimacy (Maria 2001). Lewis (1994) states that domestic opposition grew so 
stiff that the regime became more despotic, reverting to clannism — which was 
contrary to his initial position. He pitted groups against themselves to maintain 
his grip on power, pooling supports from Mareehaan, Ogadeni and Dulbahante 
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sub-clans of the Darood clan-family (these three sub-clans were known to be 
Barre’s, his mother’s and his son-in-law’s). 

With increased clan identification and mobilization in opposition to the centre, 
conflict engulfed Somalia. In 1986, Barre unleashed terror on the Majeerteen clan 
of the Darood clan-family by attacking their water sources, livestock and food 
supplies. This was in retaliation to Majeerteen’ s monopolization of power after 
independence. The Isaaqs were also attacked and subdued despite resistance. With 
boosted ego, in 1989 Siad Barre went further against the Hawiye clan-family. Being 
more organized expecting Barre’s attack and with strong support from the Isaaqs, a 
massive resistance was staged which eventually led to the ousting of Siad Barre in 
1991 (Somalia Political History 2005). 



Opposition Factions in the Collapsed State of Somalia 



According to Lewis (2002: 264), following Siad Barre’s ousting, Somalia collapsed 
into a free-for-all struggle among various clans to control territories. The state 
structure completely disintegrated into customary clan and lineage structures; each 
providing security to members. Simons (1995) asserts that the average Somali 
could only rely on his clan to channel resources to him; without alliances to clan 
he had no food, water, shelter, or security. It is important to note that this lesson had 
been reinforced by Siad Barre, who enriched his own clan at the expense of all the 
others. With Siad gone, no one wanted to be left out in the cold again. This was why 
Manseau (2008: 17) lamented that “controlling relief efforts made the difference 
between life and death for both the warlords and their subjects”. 

As a result, Lewis (2002) enunciates, some clans retained grudges against others 
for years of divide and rule policies carried out during Siad Barre’s regime, and 
were seeking to regain prosperity after years of oppression. Weapons were wide- 
spread and access to food and other resources were zealously guarded by the clans 
controlling them. Lewis (2002: 264) therefore argues that the two most-sought-after 
economic sites were the inter-riverine agricultural region in southern Somalia and 
the capital territory in Mogadishu (also in the south). The struggle for south Somalia 
was hence stiffly contested between Mohammed Farah Aideed (Habar Gidir 
sub-clan) and Ali Mahdi (Abgal sub-clan); both are sub-clans of the Hawiye clan- 
family. 

However, Hussein (1995: 71) enumerates the different clan oppositions and 
factions inherent in Somalia between 1991 and 1992: 

• The Isaaqs (North-West) formed the Somali National Movement (SNM), led by 
Abdulrahman Ahmed Ali; 

• The Majeerteenis (North-East) formed the Somali Salvation Democratic Front 
(SSDF), led by Abdullah Yusuf Ahmed; 

• The Hawiyes (South) formed the United Somali Congress (USC), led by 
Mohammed Farah Aideed; 
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• The Rahanweyn (South) formed the Somali Democratic Movement (SDM), led 
by Abdi Muse Mayo Mohammed Nur Aliyou; 

• The Dirs (South) formed the Southern Somali National Movement (SSNM), led 
by Abdi Warsame Isaaq; 

• The Ogadenis (South) formed the Somali Patriotic Movement (SPM), led by 
Mohammed Saeed Hirsi (also called Morgan); 

• The Hawiyes and the Daroods (South) formed the Manifesto Group, led by Ali 
Mahdi; 

• The farmers in the south formed the Somali African Muki Organization 
(SAMO), led by Mohammed Ramadan Arbow; and 

• The city-dwellers formed the Somali National Union (SNU), led by Mohammed 
Ragis Mohammed. 



Identifying Value Differences in Somalia 

With the aid of the cross-cultural theory of political conflict and violence particular 
values engendering violent conflict in Somalia shall be identified. The independent 
variable (value differences) which has been proposed as the factor influencing the 
occurrence of conflict in Somalia can be grouped under two categories — social 
structural variables and political variables. 



Social Structural Variables 

Clan-Family 

Structuralists have argued that conflicts are patterned in terms of social and 
economic organisation (Otterbein 1968; Hibbs 1973; Avruch 2004). That is, 
society’s structural make-up is important in explaining conflict and violence. 
Though much has been said about the homogeneity of Somalia in this study, it is 
important to emphasize here that the Somali society is segmented in clans and 
sub-clans based on their patrilineal kinship (Madhibaan.org 2002). Consequently, 
conflict is inter-clan based. 

The clan, in Somalia, is above everything else, above political parties, religion 
and any ideology (Osman 2007). To them, the family is the ultimate source of 
personal identity and security. Reports of the United Nations (UN) (n.d.) claimed 
that individual rights and obligations are tied to clan membership and lineage. It is 
the responsibility of the various clan chiefs and council of elders to define these 
rights and obligations, together with the rights and limitations of neighbouring 
clans. It is also their responsibility to draft out the customary social and political 
code of conduct (Ssereo 2003). The Somali social order is described as being 
competitive; conflict is usually between clans and lineages (UN n.d.), as a result, 
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numerical and fighting strength of the clans are pertinent for securing power and 
dominance (Jimale 2009). 

According to the UN Report: 

The social context of human development in Somalia cannot be understood without 
reference to clan affiliation. Lineage identity is a central organizing force in Somali society. 
One of the paradoxes of contemporary Somalia is that some of the most powerful social and 
economic forces are simultaneously sources of both stability and insecurity. On the one 
hand, clan networks provide an essential level of physical and social security to many 
Somali households; the clan is a vital source of group protection, social security and 
customary law in the absence of state infrastructure. On the other hand, clannism is a 
powerful force contributing to unstable alliances, diffusion of power and communal conflict 
over scarce resources (UN 1998, cited in Madhibaan.org 2002). 



Loyalty 

Paige (1974) argues that in a stateless society, there is a connection between the 
organisation of kinship and the organisation of the polity; this is in contrast with the 
organs of administration and social control found in a true state. At this level of 
political development, kinship roles frequently determine patterns of group interests 
and solidarity, and lines of political cleavage and conflict. This, however, implies 
that in the absence of a true state structure, kinship system provides reliable succour 
for socio-political satisfaction. 

Advocates of cross-cutting ties like Dunning and Harrison (2009) have claimed 
that individuals accord stronger values to membership of fraternal units than to any 
complex system to which they are also members, van Velzen and van Wetering 
(1960) assume that in such condition unit members will look after each other’s 
interest and welfare. Clan and sub-clan leaders play vital roles in providing most of 
the day-to-day governance throughout Somalia in the absence of an effective state 
authority. Clan networks provide essential level of physical and social security to 
many Somali households; therefore, Somalis owe loyalty to their clan rather than to 
any higher political authority, such as the central government. Somalis are obli- 
gated to show solidarity with protecting clan interests. As Lewis (1998) noted, the 
clan system serves as a platform for group mobilization in times of competition and 
conflict over material resources, power, personal security and reputation. Individual 
Somalis are therefore mobilized, as the need arises, in opposition to each other. 
However, Jimale (2009) argued that competition between collateral lines was very 
common in Somalia, particularly where the titular leadership of a large clan- 
confederation was at stake. 



Political Variables 

Cherry (1890), Hoebel (1954) and Service (1962) (cited in Otterbein and Otterbein 
1965), argued that as societies become politically more complex, chiefs and courts 
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intervene in intra-community conflicts. They explained that in such societies, 
political authorities prevent revenge by relatives of murder victims. Therefore, 
their argument is that ‘societies with a high degree of political complexity lack 
feuding’. It is however important to note that political complexities alone, as argued 
by the above scholars, cannot ensure order in the society, but with the fluid of 
cohesion or integration. That is, if the level of political integration is high inter- 
vention in intra-community conflicts will be possible and conflict will be avoidable. 
A society without high political integration and cohesion will always experience 
conflict regardless of its political complexities. Hence, despite the complexity of the 
Somali socio-political structure, when one considers its central government (before 
the state collapse), its powerful and traditionally legitimate clan leadership, and its 
traditional political organisation known as the diya-paying group (diya is compen- 
sation paid by a person or group who has injured or killed another person or group), 
lack of cohesion among these units engenders persistent violent conflict. 

Otterbein and Otterbein (1965: 1478) submitted that “societies with low level of 
political authority cannot control the feuding which is engendered by the presence 
of fraternal interest groups”. That is, the higher the presence of fraternal interest 
groups, the more conflict occurs in societies; this renders political authorities 
incapacitated. News reports and literature have identified different fraternal interest 
groups inherent in Somalia: 

• Government vs. Clans: The repressive measures employed by Said Barre against 
the Majeerteen, the Hawiye, and the Isaaq clans for the main purpose of fizzling 
out clannism in Somalia (UN n.d.); 

• Clan rivalry: The battle for control of the state between and among the various 
clans (Roth 2004; Jimale 2009); 

• Pastoralists vs. Agrarians: The struggles for control of territories between the 
pastoralists and the agrarian farmers (Lewis 1998); and 

• Urbanites vs. Traditionalists: The most recent violence that goes on between the 
urban technocrats and educated elites on one side and the warlords and tradi- 
tionalists on the other side of the divide (Osman 2007; Jkirsch 2010). 

Therefore, considering the realities in Somalia, we can infer that whether the 
level of political authority in a society is high or low, a corresponding presence of 
fraternal interest groups will engender violent conflict. 



Recommendations 



The persisting nature of conflict and the abysmal nature of Somalia cannot be over 
emphasized. It will take a couple of consciously strategized and willingly adopted 
steps by the Somalis themselves and the entire International Community to finally 
put it to a halt. Without any doubt, the contemporary state of security demands that 
world leaders take precautionary measures in eliminating all possible camps for 
terrorism; one of which is Somalia. The decision to do nothing will threaten world 
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security, and dampen the international fight against terrorism in other parts of the 
world. In order to deal with the problematic Somalian crisis, the following recom- 
mendations are suggested. 

In conjunction with the existing democratically elected government, the 
United Nations and the African Union should revisit their peace-king operations in 
Somalia to address its colloquial state of security and its undeniable humanitarian 
needs. It is pivotal that they understand that sustainable peace cannot be militarily 
enforced; especially when dealing with organised, determined and mulish warlords 
as those in Somalia. It is important to note that value-based conflicts cannot be 
resolved through the use of force, because it has to do with struggle over cultural 
belief systems that have been passed from generation to generation. Cease-fire and 
the commencement of any reconciliation process can only be achieved through the 
application of soft power diplomacy. 

True and lasting peace can only be attained from the consensus of the warring 
parties, which implies that a third party can only create an atmosphere of nego- 
tiation and then supervise the process to peace. Therefore, to begin the process of 
initiating peace, the super-imposed Transitional National Government should be 
dissolved — this will create a democratic level plain ground for the clans; then, 
rounds of peace talks should be conjured, inviting in full attendance the entire clan 
and sub-clan leaders, the different council of elders, warlords, political elites, 
educated elites, and the business tycoons to represent the numerous fraternal 
interest groups in Somalia. The aim is to dialogue extensively on their differences 
and their individual interests which could eventually be compromised to achieve 
national consensus, preceding a transition to democratization. 

There is a consensus in literature that the traditional diya compensation payment 
agreement was able to deter internal conflicts until General Said Barre defiled the 
agreement by violently cracking down on the Majeerteen, the Hawiye, and the Isaaq 
clans without respecting the diya agreement, and that action escalated the crisis into 
a fully-fledged civil war in 1986 which eventually led to Barre ’s overthrow. 
Therefore, this agreement should be incorporated into the Somali constitutions 
with penalties clearly spelt out for violators. This will elevate the agreement from 
mere agreement to a more binding law which must be obeyed by everyone, 
including the country’s leader. 



Conclusion 

This study has examined the lingering nature of political and social crisis in 
Somalia, which started as a revolution against the General Said Barre’ s regime, 
then escalated into a Civil War in 1991 as a result of the fierce and intense struggles 
among the clans to fill the political vacuum created. All attempts by the inter- 
national community to resolve the situation thus far have proved abortive. Highly 
held value systems and the society’s structural make-up have been argued as the 
cause of the Somalia’s unending uproar. Despite the homogeneity of the Somali 
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state, divisions appear to be embedded in strong loyalty to clans which stand at 
loggerheads with one another. It is however, important to note how injurious this 
situation has been to Somalia’s immediate neighbours; especially Kenya and 
Ethiopia — who have to bear the burden of accommodating its refugees, committing 
huge funds in mobilising their military and providing humanitarian needs, and also 
losing a number of their militaries in the operations — and to countries around the 
world; who had to deploy militaries either to the United Nations Operations in 
Somalia, the Unified Task Force, or the African Union Mission in Somalia. It is 
therefore, the submission of this study, that any resolution adopted to redress the 
Somalian crisis will only be superficial unless the cultural values and social 
structural make-up of the state that has been instrumental in perpetrating the 
conflict are considered. 
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Chapter 3 

War Experiences and Gendered Responses 
to Post Conflict Reintegration: The Case 
of Lira District in Northern Uganda 



Deborah Mulumba and Victoria Flavia Namuggala 



Abstract The chapter discusses war and post conflict experiences and gendered 
responses to reintegration in northern Uganda. It also assesses women’s efforts to 
contribute to post conflict reconstruction efforts amidst gender inequalities. The 
chapter arises from a study conducted in Lira district of northern Uganda in 2007. 
The actor oriented approach and gender analysis provided the analytical framework 
of the study. Data collection methods were qualitative including focus group 
discussions, in-depth interviews as well as case studies to better represent experi- 
ences and actions. The study findings show breakdown of socio-cultural norms, 
changing gender relations and reduced influence of local and cultural actors in 
community organization. The study established that the implementation of post 
conflict humanitarian programs had inadequate focus towards gender concerns. 
Despite this, women as actors devised several coping mechanisms in order to 
deal with the situation. Many of those mechanisms were beneficial but some 
detrimental to women’s lives. In conclusion, the findings attest to the crucial nature 
of agency and social networks as necessary for successful reconstruction through 
providing empowerment tools for women returnees. 
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Introduction 

Northern Uganda for over two decades experienced a civil war between the 
government and the Lord’s Resistance Army (LRA). The war caused severe 
insecurity in communities that necessitated government encampment of people 
for protection from LRA attacks and abductions. Confinement into camps ham- 
pered people’s livelihoods leading to food insecurity and social breakdown. This 
situation necessitated urgent support and intervention by government and human- 
itarian actors with humanitarian aid which was even extended to the post conflict 
reconstruction. A key concern though was whether aid programs were taking into 
consideration, gendered concerns of returnees. This paper thus draws from a study 
that examined a gender analysis of humanitarian assistance programs in post 
conflict Lira. Outstanding findings from the study pointed to women’s agency and 
resilience, breakdown of socio-cultural norms, changing gender relations and 
reduced influence of local and cultural actors in community organization. The 
chapter is arranged to provide a background to the armed conflict in northern 
Uganda, followed with a discussion of the theoretical and conceptual orientation 
and methodology of the research. Discussion of findings, conclusions and recom- 
mendations forms the last section of the chapter. 



Background 

The war in northern Uganda (1986-2007) between the Lord’s Resistance Army 
(LRA) and Uganda government has been well documented (Mukwana and Ridderbos 
2008; Soto 2009) and this chapter does not intend to dwell on it. Suffice to say; 
however, is that one of the major consequences of the war was massive displacement 
of civilians. Many people flee to non-conflict affected areas, while others were 
contained in camps in the war area (Dolan 2002). To contain the rebellion and 
offer better protection to the people, government protected villages which later 
became IDP camps were created (Omach 2002). The encampment process started 
in 1995 and by the end of 2005, a total of 1 .8 million had been moved into IDP camps 
(Mbaiorem 2012). Various scholars have used different terms to explain the condi- 
tions in the IDP camps. To Allen and Vlassenroot (2010), 80 % of the population was 
confined in “rural prisons”, with “extremely poor living conditions” (15). Dolan 
Chris has referred to the encampment practice as “social torture”. 

Despite humanitarian assistance given for many years on ad hoc basis, camp life 
was unbearable characterized by inadequate food supply, poor and/or lack of social 
amenities and excessive gender based violence (Mulumba 2005). The northern 
Uganda conflict has been described as the “longest running, most complex and 
brutal conflict” on the African continent in recent history (Spitzer and Twikirize 
2013: 70). For over a decade (1986-1996), however, it never received international 
community recognition. The humanitarian crisis in northern Uganda only gained 
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international recognition in 2004 after Jan Egeland 1 referred to it as the “biggest 
forgotten, neglected humanitarian emergency in the world”. 

The displaced of who were women and children (70-80 %) (IDMC 2010) 
suffered immensely due to high infant mortality, poor sanitation and hygienic 
conditions, changing gender roles and discriminatory tendencies. The several 
elderly men and children [“Extremely Vulnerable Individuals” (EVIs)] in the 
camps also posed a care burden to women. In constrained situations women had 
to adapt severally as indicated in forthcoming discussion. 

Several government military approaches to stop the war failed. However, peace 
talks culminated into the Cessation to Hostilities Agreement (CHA) signed in 
Juba — July 2007 between LRA and Uganda government. The endorsement sig- 
naled an end to the war resulting in over 90 % of the IDPs returning home (IDMC 
2010). However, despite LRA attacks having ceased in Uganda, the rebel group 
continues to cause havoc elsewhere including Central Africa Republic and Demo- 
cratic Republic of Congo (IRIN 2009; UNHCR 2012). The gendered nature of the 
processes in IDP camps and dynamics involved in returning home comprises the 
forthcoming discussion. The main argument being fronted is; while women caught 
up in war setting are vulnerable, the study indicates that, women amidst such 
circumstances demonstrated agency and resilience. They were assertive in shaping 
their destinies and to great length, getting what was beneficial for their families. 



Women in Pre-conflict Lira District 

Like in most of sub Saharan Africa, women in Lira district assume subordinated 
positions relative to their male counterparts due to patriarchy. Walby (1990) asserts 
that patriarchy is the system that keeps women dominated by men and subordi- 
nated. Walby notes that patriarchy has a broad principle that believes in men being 
in control of women’s productive labor in and outside of home, women’s sexuality 
and mobility through institutions like family, religion, legal system, economic and 
education institutions. From the study, it comes out that the war situation brought 
varying dimensions to all these pre-conflict defined socio-economic settings. 

Prior to the conflict, roles were clearly stipulated along gender lines. Women 
largely engaged in subsistence farming within home confines with hardly any 
commercialization (International Alert 2010). Household headship and important 
decision making in public spheres was a masculine role. The cash crop economy 
was largely owned and controlled by the men while women participated through 
provision of labor as family members. Men controlled women’s labor and time. 



1 Jan Egeland, was UN Under-Secretary General for Humanitarian Affairs and Emergency Relief 
(2003-2006). He made the comment while addressing journalists following a 15-member council 
briefing on Uganda and Sudan. http://www.guardian.co.Uk/world/2004/oct/22/2. 
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However, during displacement such structuring was broken and new social orga- 
nization evolved. 

As men joined warring factions or sought employment in other parts of Uganda, 
women recognizably took on household headship thus making important decisions 
which had hitherto been exclusively men’s role. Moreover, in IDP camps, the UN 
agencies and NGOs focused primarily on women, imparting empowerment skills 
that were eventually carried on during reintegration. 



Theoretical and Conceptual Orientation 
Actor Oriented Approach 

The study employed a multi pluralistic analytical framework (a framework that 
appreciates diversity) including the actor- oriented approach and gender analysis. 
The actor oriented framework was employed for its capacity to identify the central 
role of ‘human action and consciousness’. Besides, the theory alludes to concepts 
including agency, networks and social interface which are the main building blocks 
of the study. Inherent in the actor oriented perspective is an “understanding of the 
individual as an active subject with the capacity to process social experience” 2 and 
to invent new ways of coping with life even under extreme coercion (Cohen 2003). 
Long (2001) proposes to understand social change through ‘the interplay and 
mutual determination of internal and external factors and relationships; which can 
be achieved by recognizing the central role played by ‘human action and 
consciousness’. 

Long further reiterates that the social actor is considered as a human being (read 
woman) who has the ability to process social experience and find new ways of 
managing life during extremely stressful situations (Long 2001: 12-13). 

. .are not seen as disembodied homogenized social categories of class, race, women , 
internally displaced; rather that social actors as active participants able to process social 
experience when it comes to dealing with other local actors, institutions, and personnel” 
(Achieng 2003). 

The use of an actor-oriented approach stresses the importance of how actors 
(read women) themselves actively shape the patterns of their livelihood strategies. 
As viable as it might seem, the actor oriented approach is silent about gendered 
nuances within social and cultural processes which are imbued with gender biases, 
hence the need for a gender analytical approach. 



2 http://www.forcemigration.org/research-resurces/expert-guides/intemal-displacement/actor-ori 
ented-perspective-oninternal. 
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Practical and Strategic Gender Needs Approach 



Moser (1993) building on Molyneux’s gender framework has identified two needs, 
the practical and strategic gender needs which have to be addressed in order to 
transform the position of the women. First are the practical gender needs, which are 
called for to make society work. They are not women’s needs per se, but are 
associated with women because like water, though used by everybody, society 
has made it a women’s problem. Everybody needs water, food, health, and income; 
women are just a delivery mechanism, expressing a need they feel on behalf of 
other people (Townsend 1995: 173). 

Second are the strategic gender needs, which arise as a result of the subordinate 
position of women in society (Moser 1993: 39). Strategic gender needs are those 
formulated from the analysis of women’s subordination to men. Although they vary 
according to particular contexts, they relate to gender divisions of labour, power 
and control and may include such issues as legal rights, domestic violence, 
women’s control over their bodies, and equal wages. Meeting strategic gender 
needs would transform women’s lives, reduce their subordination and enhance 
equality. The study was interested in establishing extent to which strategic and 
practical gender needs were incorporated in post conflict humanitarian action. The 
study noted that Uganda government, as well as other UN agencies and NGOs 
attempted to satisfy the practical gender needs of women thus unintentionally 
aiding perpetuation of gender inequalities. 

Recognition that women and men have different needs as defined by their gender 
roles must be acted upon by offering opportunities to raise women’s position and 
condition. This paper goes beyond the conventional images that depict women as 
totally vulnerable and as victims of war, to acknowledge the different ways in 
which women contribute to rebuilding war tone regions. 



Methodology 

In order to gain practical knowledge and in-depth material from primarily war 
affected women, case study approach was applied. This aided exploration of the 
gendered nature of the processes and dynamics in camps, return and reintegration of 
people in Abunga and Ayira parishes in Barr Sub County of Lira district. Data were 
collected through focus group discussions (FGDs), Key Informant Interviews 
(KIIs) and individual respondent interviews — life experiences (case studies). Key 
Informants and case studies were purposively selected for their resourcefulness and 
experiences respectively. In total 10 FGDs each comprising 12 women and 8 men 
were conducted in addition to several Key Informants interviewed. 
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Findings 

The findings are discussed in two parts. The first highlights people’s perceptions of 
the impact of conflict on several aspects of their lives, especially during encamp- 
ment. The second is gender specific and discusses women’s responses to humani- 
tarian aid during the reintegration phase. 



Impact of Encampment on Socio-Economic and Changing 
Gender Relations 

Harrell-Bond (1986) writes about reasons behind camps including easy mobilization 
for aid, accountability and easy repatriation. However, for Uganda’s internal dis- 
placement, camps were established to keep rebels at bay and reinforce protection of 
the citizenry. Returnees, however, perceived encampment as disruptive and contri- 
butor to social alienation, having disorganized their socio-cultural life particularly 
child upbringing. One respondent lamented; 

“Our culture has been grossly eroded, we cannot tell our children stories by the fireplace, 
we cannot dance and we cannot sing. Our traditional music has been replaced by disco. Our 
decency and integrity has been abused due to too much congestion in camps” (Respon- 
dent — Abunga Parish). 

Gender relations too, were changed as well as gerontocratic power relations 
between the young and elderly, causing disharmony. The young generation lost 
respect for elders including parents. The marriage institution suffered due to 
breakdown of the socio-cultural structures. Men felt insecure with women given 
persistent failure to fulfill socially expected roles, resulting into domestic violence. 
Widowhood and persistent failed male provisioning in such situations explain 
emergence of several female headed households. These different situations vari- 
ously created change in the gendered roles with women becoming lead providers 
even in the presence of husbands. However, contrary to widely held view that 
women headed households are extremely vulnerable, the study credits household 
headship for providing an avenue for making important decisions. 

Women now influence what takes place in the community. For instance this village has 
more women headed households than men’s. So if we call a village heads of households 
meeting, it means it will have more women, what they decide is what we follow. . . (male 
respondent- Ayira village) 

Parental control over children and youth was interrupted during displacement. 
Minimal social control bred individualism which seemed simultaneously liberating 
and irresponsible. Girls could for instance decide who to have sexual relations with 
rather than being given up into marriage. Other studies revealed that through 
displacement, the norms of women’s dependency changed and social taboos were 
challenged (Machanda 2005). 
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The war in northern Uganda led to cultural fragmentation and dismantled the 
influence of cultural actors. Although the disruption of societal relations involves 
personal and societal losses, it can function positively by reconstructing more 
functional structures that break down power imbalances (Women Report 1998) 
just like the case in Lira. The return, reconstruction and resettlement of former IDPs 
occurred in an environment with strained social networks. Women exploited this to 
change the social setting upon return into their favor, revolving their negative 
experiences positively, and taking on new sustainable livelihood avenues with 
minimal male support and contribution. 

Economically, the study notes that land in agrarian societies is not only for food 
provision, but an important social and economic asset (Boserup 1970). Displaced 
communities therefore became more impoverished as they could not access their 
farm produce for food consumption or sale thus dependency on food rations by 
WFP. As good as they were in times of crisis; food rations were insufficient, 
irregular and at times unpalatable. Nevertheless, the encampment period was 
viewed as having infringed on the dignity of the Langi community whose status 
was altered from self-sustaining farmers to that of collective beggars. Fortunately, 
for the people in Lira, the conflict would occasionally subside enabling them to 
access their gardens for food left behind under the protection of “ Amuka Boys .” 3 
Additionally, several income generating activities were devised including: brick 
making, Video shows, hawking, and petty trading. Also, men left the camps for 
urban areas where they engaged in shop keeping and grain selling. Others relocated 
to safer districts, such as Masindi to work as farm laborers. Discussions with the 
gender minister of the Lango Cultural Institution revealed how the Langi hated 
redundancy and valued work. Much as IDPs may be defined as aid-dependent, in 
Lira IDPs tried all sorts of activities for income as the interview below states: 

“Life in the camps was bad. Therefore, whether educated or not, we had to look for simple 
jobs for survival and WFP food was not enough. We ended up selling firewood, water and 
making bricks for sell” (Respondent — Ayira Parish). 



Women’s Changing Identity 

During intensified conflict, energetic men, youth and young boys were forcefully 
recruited into the fighting groups. This created a demographic change with a female 
and children dominated population that necessitated a change in the gender division 
of labor. Women’s ability to effectively take up and manage new roles created for 
them a new positive identity portraying their previously unknown capabilities. 
Armed conflict can be understood therefore as a disintegration of social relations 
while creating new opportunities (El-Bushra 2000). 



3 The Amuka Boys were a pro-government militia who were stationed around IDP camps to 
complement UPDF in protecting the communities. 
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The loss of husbands and sons too created a fresh identity. Camps increased 
incidences of widowhood and as a result female headed households increased to 
30.8 % (Claussen et al., 2008 in Kindi 2010). Upon return, such women could no 
longer sufficiently identify with any male linage in the community. These women 
used their agency to forge out their own identity for strategic access and use of 
community resources including land which is an important resource for shelter, 
food and employment in sub Saharan Africa (Kabonesa 2002). Women’s ability to 
sufficiently access and use land without identification with any male linage is a 
huge credit for returnee women. 

Identity reconstruction came along with emergence of male dependency. Some 
women noted that although men supported wives’ public work, men turned out 
entirely dependent on them. Men relegated their roles and expenditures to women, 
who met both all family needs and husbands’ personal needs including leisure 
expenses especially drinking. Women faced community blame for failing to sup- 
port their husband’s leisure activities. Women ended up complying, as explained: 

“Men were traumatized by the war and they no longer work. It is us women who can afford 

to make money so we sustain our husbands Society looks at you as not woman enough if 

your husband cannot afford to socialize with other men and pay for a drink. The community 
wonders the type of women he married.” (Women FGD, Ayira Parish). 

Women are credited for their ability to adapt and reintegrate better than men 
despite experiencing somewhat similar situations. 



Cultivating the Gardens Surrounding the Camps 

Cultivating plots of land in the immediate surroundings of the camps was devised 
by almost exclusively women. Women grew vegetables for consumption and/or 
sale to be able to purchase much needed items such as soap and salt. Since land was 
limited, others engaged in casual labour in exchange for food. Noteworthy is that 
even when one received 100 % food rations, this was bare minimum standard 
providing one meal a day. Food rations were good and definitely saved people from 
dying. They were nonetheless not sufficient, and at times, irregular, thus forcing 
people to look for supplements. Extra food was a basic necessity for people to stay 
alive and women were inevitably burdened with the search for food provision 
alternatives. 



Accessing Gardens in Original Homes 

Since the food need was paramount, IDPs inevitably had to return to their homes to 
secure food left in the granaries and the gardens, amidst gross insecurity. Although 
this was done under protection by the local defense forces, when protection was not 
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forthcoming, people went back to their villages and constructed small hideouts 
(commonly called mama ingia pole; which means “ mother come in with care”) for 
protection upon hearing gun shots or after being informed of rebel presence in the 
area. Insecurity aside, women walked long distances carrying heavy loads com- 
prising actual food and fuel wood back to the camps. 



Petty Trade 

IDPs were engaged in different forms of petty trade during encampment. Men 
mostly operated shops, selling goods such as wheat flour, match sticks, scarves, 
second hand clothes, Vaseline, beauty creams, and other domestic necessities like 
soap and paraffin, on market days. Some women travelled to Lira town to partici- 
pate in winnowing grains during harvesting season, others dealt in actual grain 
trade. Performance in economic activities was greatly influenced by both gender 
and age. In Aloi Corner, young women made and sold chapattis (local bread made 
from wheat) and pan cakes. Older women sold food stuffs including cooked food. 

“Small scale businesses in retail shops, butcheries, and petty trade such as sale of pan cakes, 
boomed within the trading centre. Some people survived through sale of drinks, while 
others were engaged in transactional and survival sex” (Respondent Aloi Comer) 



Survival Sex 

Some women undertook prostitution. Sex was offered for food and security/pro- 
tection with food distributors and soldiers respectively. Also, women came to the 
town center in the evening especially to bars and pubs targeting potential cus- 
tomers. In the words of an ex woman IDP: 

“If I cannot acquire basic needs like food for my children, what do you want me to do? This 
is the only viable alternative. Prostitution booms at the end of the month when government 
employees (soldiers) receive salary. We largely do not use protective measures like 
condoms as live sex fetches more money.” (Individual interview-Barr T/C village) 

Consequential to this were unwanted and frequent pregnancies to which abortion 
was the only effective strategy. Since abortion is a criminal offence in Uganda , 4 
women creatively used local herbs and methods including detergents like “Jik, Omo 
and Nomi” to abort. When asked why they do not visit health centers for medicated 
procedure, one woman had this to say, “Firstly, clinics ask for money, which I don’t 
have. Then people get to know that you aborted and they intimidate, isolate and 
mistreat you” (Respondent Ayira Parish) 

Another said, 



4 The Constitution of the Republic of Uganda, 1995. 
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“Medical workers always say it is against the law to abort. . . but what can we do if the 
government does not care for us? So if I deliver the child who will take care of it? Will 
government ever do?” (Respondent — Barr Trading Centre) 

Transactional sex and prostitution were viewed as negative coping mechanisms, 
totally alien to Langi cultural values. Women and men decried the practice. It was, 
however, a coping mechanism deployed mainly by young females. 



Vocational Skills Training 

Humanitarian agencies including Samarian Purse and World Vision offered skills 
such as carpentry and joinery, brick making and construction, soap making and 
short courses in human rights and sexual gender violence. Return saw booming 
construction work as people built new huts using bricks as opposed to only poles 
and mud. Women were involved largely to provide thatching grass. Missing, 
however, were skills training targeting agricultural production. Women constituting 
a bigger percentage of land tillers did not receive agricultural skills for longer term 
settlement. Neither agricultural tools nor methods promoted favored women. 
Humanitarian agencies for instance distributed Ox-ploughs which are culturally 
operated by men. Offering such tools to women without adequate skill facilitation 
and consideration of communal attitudes ended up frustrating. Women who chose 
to keep the ox-ploughs had to hire men to operate them; others chose to sell them 
for more appropriate technology. 



Humanitarian Aid and Livelihoods During the Return 
and Reintegration Period 

Humanitarian aid consists of a wide range of emergency (and development) goods 
and services. Although northern Uganda experienced gradual return during 2005- 
2006, massive return started after signing of the CHA in July, 2006, characterized by 
government and international participation. From 2008, humanitarian aid slumped 
as international humanitarian response began shifting to early recovery and devel- 
opment. The Uganda government began implementing the Peace Recovery and 
Development Plan (PRDP). This paper has focused on food aid to women returnees, 
their responses and the unanticipated challenges encountered. 



Food Aid and Women Returnees 

According to FAO (2002), food aid is an international transaction that results into 
provision of aid in the form of a food commodity. For this discussion, food aid 
(in addition) refers to aid that improves food production and other factors related to 
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food preparation and storage. Food rations distributed were to last at least 3 months 
based on the assumption that the seeds given would have been planted and 
harvested. This was not without challenges. The 3 month resettlement food package 
overlooked women’s specific nutritional requirements such as breastfeeding and 
pregnancy including the needs of their children especially those under five. Key 
Informant interviews with health providers indicated that the period following 
resettlement was characterized by high maternal and infant mortality, possibly 
due to nutritional deficiencies. 

Group formation was a condition set by humanitarian agencies for returnees to 
access aid including food. Moreover, food provision largely functioned through the 
already set patriarchal structures — the implementers targeted household heads 
many who were registered as males (Aciro 2006) thus hindering women’s access. 
Discussions also revealed that food distribution points were far from homes making 
access on time problematic as indicated; 

“During food distribution, when names were called and recipients were not present, their 

names would be skipped for the day regardless of whether one turned up later.” (KI-Ayira 

Parish) 

That aside, women viewed group formation positively as an opportunity for 
experience sharing, counseling and problem solving. Group formation greatly 
improved women’s skills in account opening, savings, and produce marketing. 
This augurs well with Women Report, 1998 observation that new survival net- 
works, friendships and alliances develop during post conflict settings. 

Reintegration also suffered climatic constraints. During the return phase, north 
eastern Uganda was hit by heavy floods that dismantled gardens, farmland and 
shelter (FAO 2008). Approximately 1.1 million people suffered effects of climate 
change mostly affecting north and eastern Uganda (Smith 2012: 3). Women planted 
most of the seeds they were supplied with (potatoes, simsim, beans, soya, maize, 
millet) but did harvest much due to heavy rains. 

Climatic challenges were exacerbated by the poor nature of inputs (tools and 
seeds) supplied. While food rations were the exclusive role of WFP, the farm tools 
were purchased by government. The machetes, hoes and sickles were dubbed 
“plastic” to depict their non-durable nature. 5 As such, returnees lacked viable 
tools for farm work; but even when they had them, the attitude of the post-war 
communities was challenging and unsupportive especially due to constrained 
practical needs. One respondent had this to say, “Many women exchanged their 
tools for food, while men sold their equipment to get money for drinking. Some- 
times the seeds were eaten instead of being planted” (KI-FIDA International). 

Some women who received agricultural tools were limited by other factors 
especially land ownership [also see Kindi (2010)]. Through groups, however, 
women would access land, and bush clear relatively bigger plots despite the poor 



5 The Monitor Newspaper 5/8/2007. 
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tools. This has arguably contributed to improved food security since 2008 with the 
greatest harvest in 2010 (IDMC 2010). 

Well intentioned for environmental protection, government bylaws preventing 
cutting of trees constrained women and obtaining firewood became a nightmare. In 
addition, indigenous tree species were replaced by new species (palm, bark cloth 
and Shea Trees). Policy makers and NGOs looked at these as more economically 
valuable with multiple functions including food, construction and separation of 
individual land plots. Firewood was never mentioned as a benefit from these trees. 
Land mines that had remained planted further posed challenges to women as they 
wondered in the bushes in search of firewood (Mulumba 2005). 



Recommendations 

First, as the foregoing demonstrates, women attained new spaces albeit amidst 
challenges. Policy makers, religious and cultural institutions including civil society, 
need to appreciate women’s new position. This can be done through re-orienting 
women’s agency needs to adequately penetrate the patriarchal structures at house- 
hold and community levels. These include land ownership, access and use, control 
over women’s bodies and mobility. 

Second, Government should consolidate and institutionalize women’s gains in 
post conflict programs. Strategic measures should be taken to involve women in 
planning, implementation and evaluation of post conflict programs. Female headed 
households should be supported through affirmative action. Women should be 
supported to take up political and leadership positions in order to keep involved 
in important decision making processes and further women’s demonstrated leader- 
ship skills. 

Third, women are credited for their ability to devise and implement survival 
strategies for their families. There is a need, however, to budge from survival 
strategies to transformation strategies. Women’s survival strategies should be 
supported to transcend survival and aim for strategic long term empowerment. 
Risk free survival strategies should be promoted to encounter risky behavior like 
prostitution with its consequences of increased spread of sexually transmitted 
diseases/HIV/AIDS, unwanted pregnancies, unsafe abortions, and abandoned/street 
children. 

Fourth, humanitarian agencies need to operate through the new emerging struc- 
tures from which women have attained independence and power instead 
pre-conflict patriarchal biased structures that downplay women as actors. Amani 
(2003) observes that lack of proper understanding of how gender roles and relations 
shift can jeopardize sustainable and peaceful conflict resolution. Humanitarian 
actors can also advocate for attitudinal change towards community support for 
women’s new post conflict roles. 

Fifth, as El Bushra proposed, technical assistance (in this case agricultural) 
should target production systems managed by women. Culturally and socially 
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appropriate technology coupled with capacity and skill development would enable 
women’s use of new technology. Realization of such technology would require 
community involvement in needs assessment activities. 

Sixth, reintegration programs ought to incorporate psychosocial services to deal 
with changing gender roles. Losing privileges causes trauma resulting into vio- 
lence, resistance and lawlessness. Psycho social support prepares those affected 
negatively to accept their new situations and thereby positively open up to their new 
way of life. Consequently this would reduce domestic violence while facilitating 
more engagement in livelihoods improvement. 



Concluding Remarks 

Displacement creates challenges, vulnerabilities, and general under development. It 
at times, however, creates opportunities for the different stakeholders through 
social transformation. Women’s benefit is largely hinged on their self-resilience 
and determination. Women’s lives change through new roles, responsibilities, 
access and control over resources and decision making. Despite the well 
documented body of knowledge relating to gender, armed conflict and displace- 
ment, thorough examination of war experiences and women’s resilience and capa- 
bilities remains demanding. It is a disfavor to treat women as non-actors, mere 
victims and vulnerable. Although conflict and displacement disfavor women, it is 
important to understand how women survive amidst such situations without rele- 
gating their social and cultural responsibilities. 
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Chapter 4 

Hanging in the Balance: Interplay of Forces 
and the Resilience of Nigerian State 

Azeez Olaniyan 



Abstract Nigeria remains one of the most written-about countries in the world. 
This owes in part to its central place as the country with the highest concentration of 
black people in the world; the most populous in Africa; importantly a crisis-ridden 
entity that continually dominate world headlines. Its 53 years post-independence 
existence has witnessed a number of challenges many of which are life-threatening. 
Indeed the general opinion is not whether Nigeria will take the final plunge but 
when. But so far, Nigeria remains standing and the longest surviving federation in 
the continent. In an attempt to understand its survival ability in the face of life- 
threatening challenges, this paper identities the interplay of centrifugal and centri- 
petal forces operating at opposing realms as major frame of analysis. It argues that 
forces pulling Nigeria apart and those pulling it together are almost equal. What are 
these forces and how do they operate? What are the empirical instances? This study 
seeks to interrogate these posers. 



Introduction 

The uniqueness of the Nigerian state lies not really in the prodigious amount of its 
natural resources, its demographic supremacy in the continent and its famed human 
wealth. It is in its legendary survival in the face of life-threatening challenges. Since 
its attainment of independence in 1960, Nigeria’s political landscape had been 
plagued by political instability, stumbling from one political crisis to another 
(Ogundiya 2009). Indeed, its political history has been suffused with uncertainly; 
making it perpetually at crossroads and on the precipice (Agbaje et al. 2004: xix). 
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Faced and hedged between and betwixt innumerable giant-sized crises, internal 
contradictions, ethnic disparity with mutual distrust amongst, elite infamy and 
creeping poverty, the post-colonial Nigerian state presents a vivid picture of a 
country in mortal distress. 

But in spite its travails and several moments of tottering at the precipice, it has 
refused to take the plunge and in spite of its walk in the “valley of the death”; it has, 
like the proverbial cat with nine lives, been surviving, defying doomsday prophesies 
and remaining the longest surviving federation in the African continent. In the 
words of Adebayo Williams, 

Despite its debilitating impairment, its historic infirmities, the post-colonial state, particularly 
its Nigerian incarnation, has shown a surprising resilience, a capacity for self-reproduction, an 
elegant ability to mutate at short notice that has defied all historical odds and doomsday 
predictions. The obituaries have been premature. The reports of its death are grossly exag- 
gerated. Drawing incredible resources from its very contradictions, its increasing criminali- 
zation and sheer perversities, the Nigerian state fumbles and wobbles on (Williams 2006). 

In an attempt to understand its survival ability in the face of life-threatening 
challenges, this paper identities the interplay of centrifugal and centripetal forces 
operating at opposing. It argues that forces pulling Nigeria apart and those pulling it 
together are almost at par. But some questions arise: What are these forces and how 
do they operate? What are the empirical instances? How can this be subjected to 
intellectual interrogation? This is what this paper seeks to attempt. It is divided into 
five segments. The first introduces, the second engages in conceptual discourse, the 
third identifies some of the life-threatening challenges in the Nigerian state; the 
fourth identifies the forces responsible for the resilience and the last concludes. 



The State and Contending Forces: A Conceptual Discourse 

The state did not just emerge. Its emergence over the last several centuries owes 
strategically to important historical developments in Europe, which have the 
imprimatur of the interplay of contending forces. As reported in the Wikipedia 
“the story of the development of the specifically modern state in the West typically 
begins with the dissolution of the Western Roman Empire. This led to the frag- 
mentation of the imperial state into the hands of private lords whose political, 
judicial, and military roles corresponded to the organization of economic produc- 
tion”. In other words, the emergence, evolution and operation of the state have been 
greatly shaped by contending forces operating at opposing realms — one operating 
at the level of convergence and the other at divergence. Specifically, the invention 
of the modern state in Europe, as well as its replication in other climes, had been a 
product of forceful occupation, annexation, conquest and subjugation (Shively 
1997: 25). The battle had been between the forces of convergence and that of 
divergence and the triumph of the former over the latter represents, in the real sense, 
a major factor in emergence of and the consolidation of the state in Europe (Poggi 
1978; Peacock 1980). For a very long time, the states in Europe were in ferment as 
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the two forces continually engaged in frictions; keeping peace at bay until the forces 
of convergence prevails. The seeming triumph marks the consolidation of the 
nation-state in Europe. 

What the foregoing boils down to is that most states, with the exception of 
isolated pockets, have emerged as an agglomeration of different nationalities with 
variegated histories, cultures and aspirations, clobbered together by superior forces. 
In essence, the state incorporates divergent interests, thus underlining the presence 
of divisive tendencies as well as inclusive ones. In other words, all states suffer in 
some measure from disruptive tendencies (centrifugal forces), and all states possess 
unifying bonds (centripetal forces). 

The classical orientations of the definitions of the state, particularly of the 
Weberian and Social Contract hues gave an indirect reference into the centrality 
of these forces in the evolution and operation of the state. In the Weberian 
influential definition, the state is seen an organization that has a “monopoly of the 
legitimate use of physical force within a given territory”. In the well-subscribed 
Social Contract connotations, the state is portrayed as existing for the sake of 
preventing man from relapsing into the state of nature, which one of them captured 
as characterized by a war of all against all and where the life of man is solitary, 
poor, brutish, nasty and short. From the Weberian and Social Contractors ponti- 
fications, the contending forces discourse becomes clearer: why would the state 
monopolize physical force and with what would it prevent a relapse into the 
dreaded state of nature? Perhaps the answer lies simply in the existence of 
contending forces in the society. 

Right from the inception, the nation-state system has been under the threats of 
the opposing forces but the end of the twentieth century has witnessed the rampage 
of centrifugal forces, resulting in the failure, collapse and re-arrangement of several 
states. In this regard, examples such as the former USSR, Yugoslavia, Ethiopia/ 
Eritrea and Indonesia/East Timor would come into bold relief. Most of the centri- 
fugal forces operate at the levels of ethnic disunity, regional disparity and cultural 
differences, which have resulted in search for separate identity and aspirations. It 
has been well-documented that after the Second World War, some of the most 
notable centrifugal forces have been known to be injustice, lopsidedness, autocracy, 
nationalists and ethnic movements (Bottomore 1993: 28; Giddens 2000; Ercogovac 
1999: 2; Eriksen 2002), and they have accounted for either the collapse or incessant 
violent conflicts among and within nation states (Gurr 1993). Of all the identified 
examples, ethnicity-related ones have been rather prominent. Indeed, the twentieth 
century has been described as one of a global resurgence of ethnic consciousness, 
hitherto submerged in the cultural unification of nation-states (Tiryukian 1982: 
1235-37), a development borne out of intense mobilization of ethnic groups for 
political ends (Olzak 1998: 187-271). 

However, the most significant aspect of the global resurgence of what has been 
captured in the literature as ethnic -identity politics is the tempo and extent to which 
it is challenging the post-world war nation-building project of most states (Mazrui 
1995). For example: the Madhesi ethnic movement in Nepal has been unrelenting in 
seeking a separate identity from the Nepalese state (http://www.nepal.com). 
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In New Zealand, the indigenous Maori ethnic group is clamouring for a “ Tino 
Rangatiranga ” (absolute freedom) from the state (Lee 1999). In India, the Negroid 
Dravidians, regarded as the original inhabitant, have resisted their identity been 
‘swallowed’ by the dominant Caucasian Hindis, who are considered late entrants 
into the Indian subcontinent. The Plaid Cymru (The Party of Wales) and the 
Scottish Distributists are daily agitating for their own identity from the British 
state (ibid). The French speaking Quebec, have been persistent in craving for a 
separate identity from the larger English speaking Canadians. In Indonesia, the 
Iriyan Jay a movement has been at the forefront of the quest for a separation of the 
west Papuan peoples from the Indonesian state. The Lozi speaking population of 
the Caprivi Strip in Namibia is desirous of exiting from the Namibia state for the 
purpose of rejoining their Lozi brethren in the western Zambia. Ditto the Mungiki 
ethnic movement who is spearheading the clamour for the ‘emancipation’ of the 
Mungiki ethnic group from the perceived domination of the other ethnic groups in 
Kenya (Kagwarja 2003). 

From the foregoing, we can situate the discourse on the centripetal and centrif- 
ugal forces within the content of three basic configurations: 

1. When centrifugal forces outweigh the centripetal ones, the state will collapse. In 
recent times we have witnessed the disintegration of the world’s largest colonial 
empires, particularly in Africa. Also in the late 1980s, the Soviet Union and 
Yugoslavia collapsed when a quasi-federal system failed to withstand the forces 
of division. In other words, the domination of forces of centrifugal over centri- 
petal will result in the very nullification of a state as an entity. 

2. When the forces of centripetal dominate an entity, such society will experience 
stability and cohesion. A number of states such as USA, Europe exemplify this. 

3. When the two forces are at equilibrium, the state will experience uneasy stability 
with serious frictions. It will be a case of absence of war and absence of peace. 
The stability will be tenuous. 

Using the foregoing configurations as point of departure, I want to argue that the 
resiliency of the Nigerian stat lies in the equilibrium of the opposing forces of 
centripetal and centrifugal. What are the instances of these forces and how do they 
operate? This is what shall be explained in what follows. 



Centrifugal Challenges 



The post-colonial Nigeria has been beset with challenges, several of which are life- 
threatening. They include the crisis in the western region in the early period of 
independence, the 1966 coup detat, the civil war, the 1983 general elections, the 
OIC issue, the Gideon Orkar Coup the annulment of June 12 elections, the Shari ’ah 
crisis, the various ethno-religious disturbances and the crisis in the Niger Delta. 
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The Action Group Crisis of 1962 Barely 2 years into independence, a major crisis 
that would change the course of history in the country, broke out in the western 
region, the base of the main opposition to the central government. Starting as a 
clash of ideology and approach between Chief Obafemi Awolowo and Chief 
Ladoke Aknitola, the two leading figures of the Action Group party, the crisis 
later assumed unprecedented proportion when physical clashes broke out between 
the supporters of the two personalities in the regional assembly. This was to become 
the necessary alibi for intervention of the federal government, which sacked the 
regional government, imposed a state of emergency and eventually sent the main 
opposition leader to jail (Mackintosh 1963). Series of events followed the crisis, 
including killings, arson and burning and general disruption of activities. Eventu- 
ally, it became one of the reasons for military intervention in politics in 1966. 

The 1966 Coup d’Etat The coup of the five majors became a watershed in the 
eventual ruination of the Nigerian state. It presented a frontal attack on democracy 
and the soul of the Nigerian state. Apart from amplifying the ethnic division of the 
Nigerian state through its selective killings, it became the foundation for the civil 
war that engulfed the Nigerian state for 3 years. In all material particular, the coup 
took Nigeria to the precipice. 

The Civil War Fought between 1967 and 1970, the civil war has become a major 
event in the Nigeria political history. It was the first attempt at taking the centrifugal 
forces to a logical conclusion. In all material particular, the civil war was major 
practical attempt to balkanise the country. For 3 years, Nigeria hovered on the 
precipice but did not eventually take the fatal plunge. 

The 1983 General Elections The massive rigging and manipulations character- 
ising the 1983 general elections constitute another divisive factor in Nigeria, 
particularly in the South-western part, where it resulted in massive destruction of 
lives and property as well as sharpening of cleavages. As revealed in Babarinsa’s 
House at War (2002), the elections resulted in the breaking of old alliances and 
friendships as well as creation of enmities amongst Nigerians. In the main, the 
election paved the way for the second wave of military usurpation of power in 
Nigeria. Rather than unite, the elections widened the scope of disaffections in the 
Nigerian society. 

The OIC Palaver In 1986, the Ibrahim Babangida administration elevated Nigerian 
position from observer to full membership of the Organization of Islamic Conference 
(OIC). This brouhaha over this singular act was intense. The reaction followed 
religious lines with the Muslim community welcomed it, the Christian community 
strongly resented it, seeing it as Tslamization of Nigeria’ and asked the president to 
deregister the country from the organization (Elombah 2009). Several commentators 
have described the action of the government as a major factor in the elevation of 
religion politics in the country and by so doing, succeeded in sowing the seeds of 
disunity amongst the generality of the populace. It must be emphasised that the OIC 
palaver came out more as a result of mutual distrust in the country. Some members of 
the organisation are neither Islamic nor Arabic countries, in the proper sense of the 
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world and they could be found in virtually all the continents of the world. Eventually, 
the OIC palaver constituted a major centrifugal force in the Nigerian state. 

The Gideon Orkar Coup The Gideon Orkar coup of April 22 1990 was unique in 
its ambition. It sought the outright balkanisation of the country on the basis of 
ethnicity. In speech broadcast, the coup plotter announced the excision of five states 
from the Nigerian state, and gave the conditions upon which they will be admitted. 
Eventually, the excision announcement became the major factor for the failure of 
the putsch, with devastating consequences for the plotters. The coup plotters were 
mainly from the Middle belt and southern Nigeria. It evidently aggravated mutual 
distrust in the land. In essence, the coup was an instance of demonstration of 
centrifugal tendency in the country. 

Annulment of June 12 1993 Elections The annulment of the election conducted 
on June 12 1993 by the Ibrahim Babangida represented a frontal attack on the 
Nigerian people and perhaps, second only to the civil war on the scale of direst attack 
on the very existence of the Nigerian state. The action remains one of the most 
debated issues in the last two decades of Nigeria’s post-colonial existence. In the 
analysis of Richard Sklar (2004: 7), one major outcome of the annulment of the June 
12 election was the revving up of Yoruba nationalism. It was argued that following 
the unjust annulment, Yoruba ethnic sentiments and solidarity were invoked to an 
unprecedented level and led to the emergence of various groups to champion the 
cause of the ethnic group. Notable among these were the National Democratic 
Coalition (NADECO), Campaign for Democracy (CD) Oodua Liberation Movement 
(OLM) and the Oodua Peoples’ Congress (OPC). The annulment in all senses 
constitutes a major divisive factor in the country (Olaniyan 2002; Nolte 2002; 
Akinyele 2001). 

The Shari’ah Imbroglio The return of democratic rule in 1999 also witnessed the 
upgrading of the Shari’ah Islamic law from civil matter to cover criminal offences 
in some parts of Northern Nigeria. The action touched on the very foundation of 
Nigerian constitution with opinion divided along religious lines and apart from 
resulting in bloodshed following resistance and insistence by the Christian and 
Muslim groups respectively, it further deepened the animosity and distrust between 
the two major religious groups in the country. As a matter of fact, the Shari’ah crisis 
constituted a major challenge to cohesion and social order in the country. 

Ethno-Religious Disturbances The post-colonial Nigerian state has also 
witnessed several instances of ethno-religious disturbances that greatly affected 
the Nigerian state. From a mild occurrence in the early years of independence, 
ethno-religious disturbances have become a recurring phenomenon in the Nigerian 
state from the late 80s. One major consequence of the disturbances is the erosion of 
cohesion and spirit of belonging. It further drives a wedge between the different 
ethnic groups in Nigeria to the extent that residing outside one’s ethnic base is 
packed with lots of apprehension. 
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The Niger Delta Crisis To the extent that the militancy in the Niger Delta aims at 
exiting from the Nigerian state, it constitutes a major centrifugal force. Specifically, 
the Niger Delta is a festering problem assailing the Nigerian state, right from the 
Isaac Adaka Boro insurrections days. The point here is that the crisis in the Niger 
Delta has graduated to the level whereby exiting from the Nigerian state has 
become a major stricture of language. Various comments from the prime movers 
of the movements attest to this. In one of the outbursts of Asari Dokuboh, a militant 
leader 

Whether they like it or not, we are saying that Nigeria is a whole gamut of injustice. The 

name Nigeria is synonymous with injustice. Nothing good can ever come out of Nigeria. . . 

We don’t want to be part of the evil (emphasis added) (The News, April, 2006: 14 and 16). 

The depth of the seriousness of the crisis in the Niger Delta is evident in the 
numerous clashes of the militants with the security agents. Specifically, the attack 
has led to casualties on both sides. Suffice to say in essence that the problem 
constitute a major centrifugal force in the country. 

We can analyse the foregoing challenges as operating at the levels of ethnicity, 
bad governance and crave for self determination. But in spite of the grave chal- 
lenges, the Nigerian state has been surviving. What accounts for this? My answer 
lies in my earlier equilibrium thesis. That is, the survival of the Nigerian state in the 
face of life-threatening challenges attributes to the counterpoise of centrifugal 
forces. What are these and how do they operate? I seek to explain this in what 
follows. 



The Centripetal Counterpoise 



The forces acting as divergent in the Nigerian state are many but the same cannot be 
said of the convergent. That is the forces operating to keep centrifugal forces on 
hold are not as many as the one threatening it. Specifically, we can locate such 
factors in the historical origins, cultural underpinnings and character of the elite in 
the country. 

Culture and Historical Interaction Long before its incorporation into the nation- 
state system, the different ethnic groups making up the Nigerian state were far from 
being immured islands entirely to themselves. There are evidence of interactions in 
trade, culture and even linguistics between the people from the north and the south, 
people in the riverside areas and those in the hinterlands. The vestiges of linguistic 
interactions, for example, are found in extant languages across the land: enu and 
on u (mouth in Yoruba and Ibo languages), lafia and alaafia (good health in Hausa 
and Yoruba languages respectively), zamani and sanmani (time in Hausa and 
Yoruba languages); Al-barka (blessing, in both Hausa and Yoruba languages) 
(Olaniyan 2009). Besides linguistic, there are evidences of long cohabitation 
amongst the various ethnic groups. For examples, there is long pre- amalgamation 
presence of Yoruba in Kano (Olaniyi 2005), Hausa in Ibadan (Albert 1993), Hausa 
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in Lagos and Abeokuta (Adamu 1978) among others. Festivals were celebrated 
jointly. Although these interactions have witnessed serious threats by religious 
revivalism, ethnic chauvinism and sharpening of cleavages by political contests 
(Olaniyan 2009), yet they still remain strong. 

This interaction is further shaped by absence of velvet boundaries separating the 
different groups in the country. For example, there is a sizeable number of Ibo 
in Delta state. Also, there is a strong historical linkage between Yoruba and Nupe. 
In essence therefore, there is really no razor-edge separation between most of the 
groups. 

Ethnicity Discourse on ethnicity in Nigeria has centred on the negative effects with 
little investment in the interrogation of possible positive aspect of it. In spite of its 
debilitating effect, one unnoticed aspect of ethnicity is its role in the sustenance of 
Nigeria. Specifically, ethnicity has been playing the role of balancing and vigilan- 
tism to a large extent and this has contributed to the resilience of Nigerian state. The 
point here is that the diverse nature of the Nigerian society has made the permanent 
domination of one ethnic group practically impossible. Ethnic groups have been 
acting as counterpoise to continued domination and even disintegration. In the main, 
ethnic agitations have been rather geared towards redistribution of resources. This 
redistributive politics of ethnicity explains why most ethnic nationalists refuse to 
take the final plunge after reaching the precipice. This line of thinking has been aptly 
captured by Tatalo that 

If Nigeria appears to have bucked the trend, it is ironically because the great centrifugal 
forces which propel the country along and the micro pluralism of contending power centres 
in their negative equilibrium make it impossible for one individual or a group for that 
matter to enjoy permanent ascendancy. Once the equilibrium is disturbed either through 
unwarranted military take over; annulment of fair elections, dubious self-perpetuation 
schemes or the forcible occupation of opposition stronghold, the country does not enjoy 
peace until centrifugal parity is restored (Tatalo 2009: 2). 

The argument in the foregoing suggests that the mutual distrust prevalent 
amongst the various ethnic groups has been deplored as vigilante leverage to the 
extent that none can permanently gain ascendancy. The failure of Gideon Orkah 
coup on the basis of the attempted excision of some states and groups from the 
country, the groundswell opposition to the annulment of the June 12 1993 elections 
and the rise up against military rule underline the notion of ethnic balancing and 
vigilantism in the country. 



Conclusion 

The thrust of this paper is the explanation for the resiliency of the Nigerian state in 
the face of various challenges, many of which are life-threatening. We have argued 
that the survival is located in the contending forces of centripetal and centrifugal 
operating at equilibrium level. The major implication of equilibrium situation is 
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uneasy stability. A country experiencing equilibrium of contending forces faces an 
uneasy and uncertain future. The eventual triumph of either of the forces determines 
the outcome. In the Nigerian case, efforts must be made to ensure the prevailing of 
centripetal forces. Some of the ways of achieving this is purposeful leadership that 
is imbued with sense of justice, fair play and love of the Nigerian people. As 
demonstrated by the age-long historical and cultural interactions, it is evident that 
the Nigerian people are not really strange-bedfellow. But generally, all states suffer 
in some measure from disruptive forces, and all states possess unifying bonds. 
Strengthening these bonds to overcome divisions is a principal task of government. 
States are held together by centripetal forces such as nationalism, education, 
circulation (the system of integration of and movement through language, educa- 
tion, transportation, and transportation), and the institutions of government. By 
manipulating the system, many countries have managed to enhance the centripetal 
forces that shape unity. States must also deal with divisive or centrifugal forces in 
the form of ethnic disunity, cultural differences, or regional disparities (Elombah 
2009 ). 
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Chapter 5 

Human Trafficking in South Africa: 
Political Conundrums and Consequences 



Monique Emser and Suzanne Francis 



Abstract Human trafficking remains a seemingly unsolvable problem despite over 
a decade of concerted international, regional and, increasingly, domestic attention. 
Little inroads have been made, especially in attempting to address its most promi- 
nent manifestation - human trafficking for the purposes of sexual exploitation. 
Most government resources, in states from which victims are trafficked and in those 
in which they are received, have focused upon attempting to end this form of human 
trafficking. This has been done in two ways: either through draconian measures that 
focus on the security of the state (and curbing migration), or by attempting to 
eradicate the sex industry through criminalisation of consumers, and the continued 
criminalisation of sex workers. Such strategies have had little measurable effect on 
the supply or demand of those trafficked, which suggests that such counter- 
trafficking measures remain largely ineffective. Moreover, this preoccupation 
with the dark, exploitative side of the sex industry has been at the expense of a 
focus upon what is thought to be a far more pervasive form of human trafficking 
(which also intersects with sexual exploitation), that is labour trafficking. (Labour 
trafficking is an umbrella term used to denote trafficking for forced and bonded 
labour (in an array of industries), which also includes domestic servitude and forced 
marriage, forced begging, and the exploitation in warfare.) Hence, only the ways in 
human trafficking is manifested is addressed, and not the root causes of the 
phenomenon. 
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Introduction 

The ways in which human trafficking is problematised by different actors has a 
direct impact on the way it is addressed as well as in defining the categories of 
victims who are assisted and protected. This chapter examines the politicisation of 
human trafficking in South Africa drawing on empirical evidence from extensive 
fieldwork interviews and participant-observation on the KwaZulu-Natal Human 
Trafficking, Prostitution, Pornography and Brothels Task Team (provincial human 
trafficking task team) and engagement with South African anti-trafficking practi- 
tioners. Access to and participation in counter-trafficking structures, such as the 
provincial human trafficking task team and national counter-trafficking networks 
(comprising largely of non-governmental organisations) provided insight into the 
politics of human trafficking in the South African context, the actors involved and 
the impact of their particular agendas on the way human trafficking is addressed and 
combated locally. This chapter considers the way in which the South African anti- 
trafficking discourse has been defined through the adoption of, and indigenisation, 
of the dominant international discourse, and through foreign policy pressure. It 
highlights that counter- trafficking in South Africa is currently in flux as recently 
promulgated legislation is yet to commence 1 and a cohesive national policy frame- 
work is yet to be drafted. The limiting role that institutional politics, particularly 
amongst government role-players, has on ensuring an integrated and cooperative 
approach to addressing human trafficking is explored. The competing perspectives 
of human trafficking found within the South African context and their impact on 
counter-trafficking strategies are considered. Finally, it concludes that despite 
concerted efforts to prevent and combat human trafficking in South Africa, through 
the enactment of comprehensive legislation and counter-trafficking structures, the 
impact of counter-trafficking strategies will remain minimal if not properly 
implemented and resourced by government. 



Human Trafficking: A Question of Discourse and Definition 

Human trafficking, as a politicalised problem of the twenty-first century, has 
attracted much attention the world over from policymakers and the public alike. 
It is both a phenomenon and a process that propels people into situations of extreme 
exploitation. Human trafficking is a multifarious phenomenon which constitutes an 
intolerable violation of human rights. Human trafficking flourishes in criminogenic 



1 The law will come into operation once all government departments have finalised guidelines, 
instructions and directives that are needed for the various departments to fulfil their roles and 
obligations as defined by the Prevention and Combating of Trafficking in Persons Act, No. 7 of 
2013. At the time of writing, these were not finalised. 
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environments where ‘the limitations on labour [and migration through higher 
barriers to entry] clash with the demands of the global economy. . . [resulting in 
many to] seek illicit means to enter countries where there is demand for labour’ 
(Shelley 2010: 37). The drivers of human trafficking, and the social contexts within 
which human trafficking occur, are not new and are well documented. They include 
relative poverty and deprivation, lack of employment and education opportunities, 
economic imbalances as a result of globalisation, the porosity of borders, gender 
disparities and patriarchy, ethnic discrimination, corruption and weak government, 
and political instability and conflict. In this regard, human trafficking may be seen 
as the culmination of manifold and systemic societal, economic, political, cultural 
and structural problems which entrench inequality, discrimination, exclusion and 
exploitation. However, commitment to addressing these pervasive issues, both in 
states from which victims are trafficked and in those in which they are received, 
appears to be limited to rhetoric and problematic (often superficial and reactive) 
policy interventions. 2 In sum, ‘a lack of clarity related to even basic terms and 
definitions, national political concerns and uncertainty regarding what measures 
work and what do not have contributed to a lack of systematic and consistent 
implementation, and sustainable action’ (UN.GIFT and UNODC 2008: 4). This is 
attributed, in part, to the ways in which human trafficking has been problematised 
by state and non- state actors. 

First and foremost, the securitisation of human trafficking has resulted in it being 
perceived as a threat to the moral and territorial sovereignty of the state by trans- 
national organised crime, illicit migration and globalisation (see for example, 
Aradau 2004; Finckenauer and Jahic 2005). The politicisation of the feminisation 
of poverty and migration lends to a gendered perspective of human trafficking. It 
accounts for the focus by states on trafficking of women (and children) for the 
purposes of sexual exploitation. Women, and children, are seen as being especially 
vulnerable to being trafficked and exploited. Indeed, women are disproportionately 
the victims of human trafficking. However, by limiting official concern and much 
research to the trafficking of women and children for sexual exploitation, men and 
other forms of trafficking have been largely ignored. In addition, women are 
rendered agentless, helpless victims who are deceived, brutalised and coerced into 
a life of horrifying sexual slavery and sadism by transnational organised crime 
networks. Lindquist and Piper note that almost all attention by the media, trafficking 
policy and donor infrastructure ‘has focused on the sexual violence perspective, and, 
in particular, the trafficking of women and children into prostitution’ (Lindquist and 
Piper 2007: 139). However, as Shelley (2010: 16-17) points out: 



2 This is based on three policy dimensions introduced by the Trafficking Protocol, and used as 
benchmarks by the TIP Report to measure and evaluate compliance, pertaining to: (1) prosecution 
(and the criminalisation, investigation and punishment of traffickers), (2) protection (and assis- 
tance of victims), and (3) prevention. 
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Human trafficking is the only area of transnational crime in which women are significantly 

represented — as victims, perpetrators, and as activists seeking to combat this crime. . . 

Women, as much as they are victims, are also facilitators of this human trade. 

Operational difficulties encountered by counter-trafficking practitioners are the 
result of a discourse predicated on the conflation of human trafficking with other 
divisive, politicalised issues, namely prohibition, sexuality, transnational organised 
crime and migration. These multi-layered issues are boiled down in the media and 
by advocacy groups and politicians into simplified catch phrases. Christoffersen 
refers to this as the reduction of an immense and multifarious problem into a 
Disney-like formula in which there are only ‘good guys, bad guys and no grey 
area. . . perpetuating] a false understanding of trafficking within the United States 
and throughout the world’ (2009: 2). The political debates, and foreign policy 
trajectories, surrounding human trafficking have resulted in a discourse that offers 
limited insight and solutions to a complex and amorphous problem, where victim 
and perpetrator can be one in the same depending where in the cycle of exploitation 
they find themself. Human trafficking represents a political conundrum faced by 
states which obviates simple solutions. 

While human trafficking is internationally defined and acknowledged as 
encompassing various forms of exploitation, in practice more credence is given to 
the trafficking of women and children for (commercial) sexual exploitation. Posi- 
tioning the United Nations Protocol to Prevent , Supress and Punish Trafficking in 
Persons , Especially Women and Children of 2000 (Trafficking Protocol) under the 
overarching UN Convention against Transnational Organized Crime of 2000 
helped create an international counter- trafficking framework that ‘is synonymous 
with a war on international crime’ (Kempadoo 2005: xiii) — in particular that of 
organised crime, migration and (forced) prostitution. This, in turn, has produced a 
discourse in which the role of the state in addressing human trafficking is para- 
mount. As Edwards and Gill (2002: 257) assert, ‘the common thread in all this 
policy activity is a remarkable reassertion of the power, efficacy and importance of 
law enforcement as the appropriate means of intervening against organised crime’, 
and human trafficking. Moreover, the Trafficking Protocol entrenches a law 
enforcement approach that targets the prevention and combating of trafficking 
through reactive, punitive measures (such as disruptive operations of trafficking 
operations and prosecution of traffickers) rather than preventive measures targeting 
the root causes of the phenomenon and the protection of victims — which remains 
largely aspirational (Gallagher 2010). Yet, ‘the detection and identification of 
trafficked persons in countries of destination raises significant political and social 
challenges’ necessitating a balancing act by states between obligations set out in the 
Trafficking Protocol ‘to protect victims and their own domestic policies of 
preventing irregular migration’ (Dixon 2008: 92). 

Many of the problems faced in preventing and combating human trafficking in 
South Africa and elsewhere are traceable to the conceptualisation of human traf- 
ficking and acceptance of a dominant discourse grounded in a neo-abolitionist, 
statist tradition (see Agustin 2007; Cameron and Newman 2008; Chuang 1998; 
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Doezema 2000; Emser 2013; GAATW 2007; Kapur 2008; Kempadoo et al. 2005; 
Weeks 2006; Weitzer 2007; Zheng 2010). Such a neo-abolitionist stance is 
favoured in United States foreign policy and aid, as well as in its unilateral 
compliance and evaluation mechanism — the Trafficking in Persons Report (see 
Smith 2011; Warren 2010). Such foreign policy manoeuvrings have cemented the 
conceptualisation of human trafficking as being one that is inextricably linked to 
prostitution, migration and international organised crime. This has not only created 
a polarised discourse amongst states and counter-trafficking practitioners who hold 
divergent views, but also in the ways in which counter-trafficking policies and 
programmes are developed and implemented. Moreover, ‘by choosing to apply its 
own standards rather than internationally accepted legal norms, the United States 
has been able to determine the criteria against which international compliance for 
all States is to be measured. This may well contribute to a global and national-level 
acculturation of norms that are qualitatively distinct from those established by 
international law’ (Gallagher 2010: 497). Indeed, the tier ranking system has been 
criticised for its lack of transparency, methodological rigour (US GAO 2010), 
creating incentives for states to understate the extent of the problem, overstate 
their prosecutorial measures (Smith 2011) and for failing ‘to recognize the different 
levels of compliance in the three main policy dimensions - prosecution, protection 
and prevention’ (Cho, et al. 2011: 2). Despite such criticisms, it has served to 
highlight serious flaws and worring trends in counter-trafficking practices in 
South Africa, particularly in relation to victim identification, assistance and pro- 
tection that transcend a lack of implementable comprehensive legislation (see 
Office to Monitor and Combat Trafficking in Persons 2012). 

Despite sustained international attention, solutions to the problem of human 
trafficking remain out of reach as policies fail to meaningfully address the root 
causes of the phenomenon. Attempts to deal with various, compartmentalised 
aspects of the phenomenon have resulted in a series of unintended consequences. 
Part of the challenges encountered in designing effective policies to curb human 
trafficking is linked to a lack of a strong knowledge base. This is such that, ‘the 
knowledge achieved through research seems to be weak or piecemeal; and policies, 
as a consequence, are sometimes based more on emotions, political or dogmatic 
bias than on strong substantiated research work’ (Di Nicola 2007: 49). In addition, 
there is a tendency by states and advocacy organisations to circulate unverifiable 
estimates which have been alarmingly inflated through the extrapolation of small, 
unrepresentative datasets (Brennan 2005; Laczko and Gramenga 2003; Tyldum and 
Brunovskis 2005). 

Similar empirical, statistical and political problems abound in the South African 
context where little research has been conducted on the phenomenon. This suggests 
that conclusions drawn about the scale, prevalence, typology, loci and patterns of 
trafficking in South Africa, victimology and vulnerability, the markets in which 
they operate and information about traffickers remain largely anecdotal. This also 
has a negative impact on trafficking investigations and disruptive operations. As a 
result, neither kingpins nor key actors within any highly organised or expansive 
trafficking network have been identified or prosecuted — only small time operators 
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and low level traffickers. Moreover, data collection by government departments is 
fragmented and there are noteworthy discrepancies between provincial and national 
statistics within departments (depending on how cases of human trafficking are 
determined, which forms are dealt with and whether victims agree to cooperate with 
law enforcement investigations). 

Significant gaps in research, and programme evaluation, mean that the extensive 
data required for effective policy design and intervention is largely missing. This 
could have a detrimental effect on the application of recently promulgated human 
trafficking legislation, Prevention and Combating of Trafficking in Persons Act 
No. 7 of 2013 (TIP Act), the implementation of a national policy framework, 
departmental guidelines, allocation of resources, and categories of victim assistance 
and protection. Developing policies that are not evidence-based, or merely mimic 
international good practice, can result in the entrenchment of the very dynamics 
which make human trafficking so resilient and profitable. In addition, counter- 
trafficking initiatives will be rendered meaningless and ineffectual if the domestic 
environment (in terms of government resource allocation, infrastructure and per- 
sonnel investment) cannot support them. 

Until the TIP Act comes into force, South Africa will continue to follow a 
fragmented and piecemeal approach to addressing human trafficking which only 
partially criminalises human trafficking for the purposes of sexual exploitation and 
child trafficking (and is linked to transnational organised crime). 3 However, the 
UNODC’s Global Report on Trafficking in Persons 2012 (UNODC 2012), which 
collects self-reported country data, shows that in the 2010-2011 reporting period 
there was a near equal split of reported cases for sexual exploitation and forced 
labour with 132 and 106 cases reported respectively. This indicates that, in the 
South African context, human trafficking for forced labour constitutes as serious a 
problem as does trafficking for sexual exploitation. And yet, despite this, more 
focus and resources remain on measures to combat trafficking for sexual 
exploitation. 

Victims who fall outside the two categories of trafficking for sexual exploitation 
and child trafficking go by largely unnoticed in practice, and even when assisted 
often do not have access to shelter accommodation or psycho-social support (in the 
form of rehabilitation programmes). Adult male transnational victims, for instance, 
are expeditiously ‘repatriated’ to their country of origin — which in practice is 
tantamount to summary deportation (Part. Obs., Durban, 2009-2013). Moreover, 
transnational victims of trafficking currently experience difficulties accessing 
health services and receiving appropriate medical care (HSRC, March 2010) due 
to xenophobic attitudes displayed by government employees at such institutions 
that fly in the face of basic human rights and services provided for in the 
South African Constitution. 



3 In the form of amendments to the Criminal Law (Sexual Offences and Related Matters ) 
Amendment Act 32 of 2007 and the Children’ s Act 38 of 2005. 
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Counter-Trafficking Governance and Anti-trafficking 
Politics 

For counter-trafficking strategies, at both a national and provincial level, to be 
effective there is a need for institutionalised cooperation and coordination within 
and between government role-players, as well as formalised links to civil society 
partners. However, institutionalised cooperation and coordination are yet to be 
realised in the South African context despite an inter- sectoral national task team 
(comprising of key government role-players, international organisations and even a 
local non-governmental organisation) which has been in existence since 2003. 
Many point to the lack of comprehensive human trafficking legislation (Part. 
Obs., Durban, 2009-2013). However, institutional inertia and a lack of capacity 
appear to be more likely candidates. South Africa was consecutively ranked as a 
Tier 2 (Watch List) country from 2005 to 2008 for failing to meet the minimum 
standards to prevent and combat human trafficking as set out in the US TIP report. 
Following a protracted process driven by the South African Law Reform Commis- 
sion starting in 2003, a final report was only submitted to the Minister of Justice and 
Constitutional Development in November 2008. The draft bill was only introduced 
to parliament in March 2010 and it was not until 29 July 2013 that the bill was 
signed into law. The date of commencement is yet to be published in the Govern- 
ment Gazette. Various government departments are still developing guidelines and 
regulations, in consultation with one another, that speak to the implementation of 
the act, institutional mandates and interagency obligations and coordination. 

The continued absence of a comprehensive anti-trafficking policy framework 
(and a functioning National Action Plan), which is needed to coordinate the various 
mandates of government role-players as defined by the TIP Act, has created 
institutional problems relating to cooperation and coordination (Part. Obs., Durban, 
2009-2013). This is keenly felt at the provincial level where most counter- 
trafficking activities have been devolved. While an inter-sectoral national task 
team, established and chaired by the Sexual Offences and Community Affairs 
(SOCA) Unit of the National Prosecuting Authority (NPA), has been in operation 
for a decade, its primary role has been to ensure the development of comprehensive 
anti-trafficking legislation and policy, information, capacity building, and a 
national action plan. This was done through Tsireledzani (the government’s initia- 
tive to combat human trafficking), 4 funded by the European Commission and only 
launched in 2009. Many programme objectives were not met and were criticised as 
being overly ambitious and poorly coordinated (see du Plessis and Collin 2010). 



4 The action plan is based on the three pillars of prevention, victim support and response. A 
strategic framework based on six pillars was formulated by the Programme Coordinating Unit to 
ensure this through: (1) information (research and education), (2) capacity building and develop- 
ment, (3) victim support and integration, (4) legislation and policy development, (5) monitoring 
and evaluation, and (6) liaison and consultation. See du Plessis and Collin (2010) for a critical 
assessment of the Tsireledzani programme. 
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Indeed, one of the most crucial result areas — an enhanced coordinated cross-sector 
response — yielded the least success. This is ascribed to the ad hoc manner in which 
representatives were appointed to the national task team resulting in the lack of 
centralised coordination within a number of key departments (see du Plessis and 
Collin 2010). 

Moreover, the lack of communication during this period between the national 
task team and provincial task teams, as well as the failure to allocate funds to 
non-govemmental victim service providers, were cited as areas of concern (see du 
Plessis and Collin 2010). Such concerns were also expressed by counter- trafficking 
practitioners involved in provincial task teams in KwaZulu-Natal and Gauteng 
(Interviews, Durban and Johannesburg, 2011-2012). A lack of a formal mandate, 
particularly in regard to provincial task teams, led du Plessis and Collin to question 
whether capacity existed on the part of the NPA, ‘to implement on provincial and 
lower levels of governments and clarity on future implementation modality’ (2010: 
14). 

Administration of the TIP Act lies with the Department of Justice and Consti- 
tutional Development. Chapter 9 of the TIP Act provides for the coordination of 
responsibilities and functions of the various government departments. However, 
such responsibilities are limited to, ‘the development of a draft national policy 
framework, the establishment of an integrated information system, the development 
and review of guidelines on the identification of victims of trafficking and traf- 
fickers, the establishment of public awareness programmes and the making of 
recommendations with regard to the amendment of the national policy framework’ 
(SCDSC 2012: 7). Obligations are created amongst government role-players to 
ensure a comprehensive and coordinated approach to aspects of victim assistance, 
protection, investigation and prosecution (Part. Obs., Durban, 2013). 

The formalisation of a coordination mechanism by the Minister of Justice and 
Constitutional Development to ensure implementation of the TIP Act and coordi- 
nation of government role-players is provided only should the need arise. This 
suggests that although various government role-players will have developed guide- 
lines and submissions for a national policy framework, formalised cooperation and 
coordination may still remain an issue within and between government departments 
and agencies where this is not expressly dealt with by the Act. It still remains to be 
seen if issues encountered at the national level will be adequately dealt with. In the 
past, inter-provincial coordination and collaboration received little consideration 
(Part. Obs., Durban, 2009-2013). However, the reinvigorated national task team 
(which now comprises prosecutorial representatives from each province) offers a 
promising prospect for inter-agency and inter-provincial cooperation and coordi- 
nation. In the drafting phase of directives for prosecutors, meetings between 
representatives from different provinces has allowed for the sharing of experiences 
and ideas. The establishment of nodal points (one in each province) will ensure that 
reported cases of human trafficking are dealt with in a structured manner, including 
the nomination of trained prosecutors to the case and collaboration with police in 
ensuing investigations (Part. Obs., Durban, 2013). Moreover, the establishment of a 
centralised, national database incorporating a statistical template which is 
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compliant with the TIP Act by the NPA means that reported cases at the provincial 
level are not only documented at the national level, but an oversight mechanism is 
created to track investigations, prosecutions and victim profiles (and assistance). 
This is an important step forward in devising and implementing a coordinated and 
integrated approach to counter- trafficking. 

Although South Africa finally has a definitive structure for preventing and 
combating human trafficking, certain legacies of the ad-hoc manner in which 
provincial task teams have been created still need to be resolved. While counter- 
trafficking activities have been devolved to the provincial level, task teams were 
established with little in the way of structure, guidelines, budgets, knowledge 
management or support , creating a disconnect between national and provincial 
human trafficking task teams (Part. Obs., Durban 2009-2013; Interviews, Durban 
and Johannesburg, 2011-2012). This created entrenched problems in relation to 
joint operations and victim assistance and protection at the provincial level (Part. 
Obs. 2009-2013). The concern exists that while structures are being put into place 
to address the three policy dimensions of counter-trafficking, the ad hoc manner in 
counter-trafficking initially was structured and addressed could have a negative 
impact on departmental budgets earmarked for anti-trafficking and resource allo- 
cation, not to mention personnel investment once the TIP Act comes into force and 
a national policy framework has been approved. This could also result in the TIP 
Act not being implemented in a comprehensive manner. 

Whether the national task team, as an inter- sectoral group, continues to coordi- 
nate counter-trafficking activities, or a group of stakeholder government depart- 
ments led by the Department of Justice and Constitutional Development take its 
place, it is vital that this structure needs to be far more effective than it has been. 
This entails processes that ensure the institutionalisation of cooperation and effec- 
tive coordination of counter-trafficking initiatives within and between national, 
provincial and regional actors. Competing institutional priorities (and 
budget allocation) need to be palliated through the establishment and enforcement 
of cooperation and coordination mechanisms. Moreover, perhaps one of the 
greatest impediments to effective counter-trafficking operations (prevention, pro- 
tection and prosecution) in the South African context is the lack of a dedicated 
budget for such endeavours. Another concern is that if control and oversight 
remains at the national level, in terms of budget allocation and coordination, 
there will be serious delays in the provision of resources and support to provincial 
task teams (and government departments) as past experience has shown (Part. Obs., 
Durban, 2009-2013). 

These issues become apparent when counter-trafficking governance structures 
are examined at the provincial level — where counter-trafficking operations, victim 
assistance and protection take place on the ground. The KwaZulu-Natal human 
trafficking task team best illustrates some of the challenges faced by anti-trafficking 
practitioners, which are ascribed to institutional constraints, limited resources and 
personnel investment (which link back to the ad hoc manner in which human 
trafficking has been addressed by government at the national level). This is 
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discussed in relation to its effects on the areas of protection (victim assistance), 
internal threats (corruption) and partnerships. 

The KwaZulu-Natal Human Trafficking, Prostitution, Pornography and Brothels 
Task Team was established in October 2008. It is South Africa’s oldest, and 
arguably most successful, provincial human trafficking task team. The task 
team’s primary focus is on trafficking for the purposes of sexual exploitation, and 
as a form of transnational organised crime. This focus is due to the orientation of the 
national task team (in particular the SOCA Unit of the NPA) and transitional 
legislation. It follows an integrated model of counter-trafficking based on four 
strategic areas of prevention, protection, prosecution and partnerships. 5 It is an 
un-resourced agency of provincial government. No budget has been allocated to 
provincial human trafficking task teams to which counter- trafficking operations and 
measures have been devolved. Instead, the provincial task team, which consists of a 
diverse array of role-players from government departments and agencies, interna- 
tional organisations and non-governmental organisations, is reliant on money 
sourced from general departmental budgets or even out of members’ pockets to 
fund prevention activities (Part. Obs., Durban, 2009-2013; Interviews, Durban, 
201 1-2012). The Department of Justice and Constitutional Development, however, 
has provided funding for the training of key role-players. However, the task team, 
as counter-trafficking agency, does not have a dedicated pool of funds which it can 
use to fund the day-to-day running of the task team, prevention activities such 
awareness events in schools across the province (which is thus largely reliant on 
volunteers from non-govemmental organisations), victim assistance or care, and so 
forth. Rather, each government department and agency operates within their own 
budgetary framework. This means that there are very limited funds to deal with 
cases of human trafficking and victim assistance. 



Protection 

South Africa has repeatedly been criticised for its poor quality of victim protection 
(Cho et al. 2011; Office to Monitor and Combat Trafficking in Persons 2012). 
Support service providers (such as shelters) bear the burden of providing psycho- 
social support (in the form of rehabilitation and reintegration programmes) to 
assisted victims of trafficking. Such organisations receive little financial or techni- 
cal support from the Department of Social Development, who are mandated in the 
TIP Act to provide and oversee victim assistance and support. Protective service 
providers are primarily reliant on donor- funding. There is also a deficit of social 



5 The KwaZulu-Natal human trafficking task team formulated its own provincial action plan 
(which is assessed on an annual basis), as a cohesive and implementable national action plan is 
yet to be released (and appears to be tied to the finalisation of a national policy framework). See 
Office to Monitor and Combat Trafficking in Persons (2012). 
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workers across the country which impacts on the quality of aftercare that victims 
receive. Moreover, shelter accommodation in South Africa is woefully under- 
resourced. Shelters accredited to accommodate victims of trafficking tend to be 
multipurpose and short-term. They are divided along gender lines. At present, there 
are only shelters that cater for adult female victims of trafficking. The need for 
support services for men has been overlooked. This suggests, in the South African 
context, that men are viewed more as active agents (rather than hapless victims). It 
also reaffirms the focus (and misperception) that the trafficking for the purposes of 
sexual exploitation is something limited to women and girls. 

Assisted victims of human trafficking require longer-term care and services than 
currently afforded to survivors in terms of protection, rehabilitation and reintegra- 
tion. This means that assisted victims are only provided with a 3 month period of 
primary care to stabilise their physical, psychological and emotional distress. Once 
this period has elapsed assisted victims are often left to fend for themselves without 
the requisite psycho-social care that they still require. Victims of trafficking are 
subjected to extreme and prolonged abuse (physical, sexual, mental and emotional) 
and trauma. Such experiences before, during, and after the trafficking experience 
present as a variety of short and long term problems which can be divided into three 
main categories of dysfunctional states: physical, psychological, and behavioural. 
Many survivors are unable to fulfil everyday life roles which results in a ‘problem in 
living’. They constitute a vulnerable subpopulation in need of support and assis- 
tance. As the UNODC (2009: 2) cautions: 

Traumatic experiences suffered by victims of trafficking in persons are often complex, 
multiple and can occur over a long period of time. For many individuals who are trafficked, 
abuse or other trauma-inducing events may have started long before the trafficking 
process. . . No two victims of trafficking are the same and the impact trafficking has upon 
each individual varies. You cannot make assumptions about how individuals might or 
should react. You must treat each person as an individual and on his or her own merit. 

Currently, rehabilitation programmes and care facilities are unable, in terms of 
resources and capacity, to provide the specialised psycho-social care needed for 
victims of trafficking. 6 Widely used rehabilitation programmes designed for vic- 
tims of domestic violence, such as peer support groups, are not appropriate for 
victims of sex trafficking and have proven to be counter-productive as an early 
intervention tool (see Shigekane 2007). There are no long-term rehabilitation and 
reintegration programmes, such as continued psycho-social support once survivors 
have left a short-term rehabilitation facility. While section 28 the TIP Act provides 
for the assessment of assisted victims’ needs, it also requires victims to sign and 
accept an exit plan — which might be used by support service providers to limit the 
time that assisted victims may stay in shelter accommodation or receive 



6 Rehabilitation and reintegration programmes for victims of trafficking, particularly those who 
have been trafficked for sexual exploitation, are short-term and generic. They do not equip those 
completing the programme with sufficient life skills or viable alternatives to the sex trade in terms 
of employment (i.e. job skills/training) and sustainable living. As a result, many women return to 
sex work and/or their traffickers within 3 months of exiting such a programme. 
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rehabilitation and reintegration services due to severe financial constraints. It 
remains to be seen how funds will be allocated by the Department of Social 
Development to accredited support service providers for the rehabilitation and 
reintegration of victims of trafficking, or how their policy guidelines will be 
implemented. 



Corruption 

Another area of concern not adequately dealt with by anti-trafficking practitioners, 
at either the provincial or national level, is the impact of corruption and collusion 7 
by public officials and individuals holding positions of power in counter-trafficking 
measures (from victim identification and assistance, investigation, to prosecution). 
This poses a very real threat to the effectiveness of counter-trafficking in 
South Africa, regardless of whether comprehensive legislation or a cohesive policy 
framework exists. Equally troubling is the indifference often displayed by public 
officials, like primary law enforcement officers and labour inspectors, to various 
forms of exploitation where migrants are concerned. Moreover, low level officials 
are typically not conversant with new legislation, amendments or policy — even 
where training has been provided (Interviews, Pietermaritzburg, September 2011 
and Durban, February 2012). A lack of sensitisation to the various forms of human 
trafficking and victimology (including that of domestic and transnational victims) 
could mean that cases remain under-reported and investigated (or are not referred to 
the correct investigative units) at the station level. However, it is hoped that with the 
extensive national instructions to guide human trafficking investigations developed 
by the South African Police Services some of these issues might be mitigated (Part. 
Obs., Durban, 2013). 

There are documented cases of pervasive public official corruption and even 
collusion in trafficking rings (Interview, Durban, 2012; Part. Obs., Durban, 2012- 
2013). This has created serious issues of trust amongst anti-trafficking practitioners 
and has impacted on the pace of investigations (Interview, Durban, 2012; Part. 
Obs., Durban, 2012-2013). As Holmes suggests, ‘if states turn a blind eye to their 
own officers’ corrupt involvement in trafficking and/or treat trafficked persons as 
criminals rather than victims, there is a third form of victimisation’ (2009: 85). 
Even if task teams institute a code of conduct, or measures to address possible 
issues of corruption within their structures, systemic corruption in government 
departments (at all levels) means that this area will remain a core weakness of 
counter-trafficking measures in the South African context. Corruption is not only 



7 Collusion refers to the ways in which a person may be direct or indirectly complicit in trafficking 
activities. Direct collusion refers to alerting traffickers to impending raids, facilitating entry into 
the country, recapturing escaped or assisted victims, or being part of a trafficking operation. 
Indirect collusion refers to the use of a victim’s services or refusing to investigate or prosecute 
suspected cases of trafficking. 
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the driving force behind human trafficking, but the most important factor in 
explaining it (Zhang and Pineda 2008). 



Partnerships 

Networked partnerships should form the cornerstone of counter-trafficking gover- 
nance. However, it is here where institutional politics comes to the fore. One of the 
greatest challenges faced by counter-trafficking governance structures is getting 
different departments (and levels of government), agencies and organisations to 
work together in a coordinated way towards a common purpose — and not at odds or 
in competition with one another, as is often the case where multilateral solutions are 
sought. Another challenge relates to overcoming the ‘silo effect’ of bureaucratic 
politics which creates obstacles to information sharing, knowledge management, 
resource allocation and other forms of cooperation. While the KwaZulu-Natal 
provincial task team is not as affected by this as other provincial task teams, through 
its employment of a synergistic approach, high membership turnover, a lack of 
attendance at meetings and departmental representatives without decision-making 
powers impedes effective coordination of task team strategies (see Emser 2013). 
Moreover, coordinating counter-trafficking measures is difficult where institutional 
buy-in is lacking. In the case of the KwaZulu-Natal provincial task team, the 
greatest hindrance to a coordinated and cooperative approach to counter-trafficking 
has been the lack of agreed to protocols (directives and instructions from provincial, 
and in some cases, national departments) that allows for inter-agency cooperation at 
various levels. As one interviewee revealed, 

Inter-agency cooperation in terms of jurisdiction is also a major stumbling block. This is 
most apparent in cross-border cases between provinces. . . There is also a real need to 
establish links with other countries and agencies. This should be done under the auspices of 
the national task team. Links should be established with other countries, especially coun- 
tries of origin, and their national task teams — and meetings should be held to exchange 
information and strategy (Interview, Pietermaritzburg, September 2011). 

However, this particular challenge is currently being dealt with by all govern- 
ment role-players concerned who are preparing the necessary guidelines and 
directives required for the operationalisation and implementation of the TIP Act. 
Mandates and obligations defined in the TIP Act should provide more weight to 
collaborative and coordinated responses and inter-agency cooperation. 

One aspect not covered by the TIP Act is the provision of cooperation and the 
coordination of government departments with civil society partners (NGOs). NGOs 
form the backbone of counter-trafficking structures in terms of victim identifica- 
tion, assistance and prevention strategies. Their role on task teams and in counter- 
trafficking governance needs to be formalised at both the national and provincial 
level. Information sharing is a powerful tool in the fight against human trafficking, 
as are open channels of dialogue. As Garcia and Larsen (2012: 5) caution, 
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While there has been success in arresting low-level criminals, those benefitting the most 
from the crime have remained shielded. As any good businessman would, traffickers take 
every precaution to limit liability while increasing profit. They are aware of the scope of the 
law, the level of awareness and recognition of the problem of trafficking in various 
settings. . . Traffickers are very responsive to the markets and given how profitable traf- 
ficking is, they have infinite incentive to be innovative. This fact, combined with the ad hoc 
nature of coordination between stakeholders in the anti-trafficking sector, they continue to 
change their tactic faster than the sector is able to adjust responses. 

For counter-trafficking strategies and policies to keep pace with ever evolving 
human trafficking networks, modus operandi and victimology, it is vital that 
formalised provincial task teams meet on an annual basis to review shifting trends 
and patterns encountered across provinces. This will also allow role-players to 
assess the impact and consequences of their various strategies and measures. It 
would also allow for a more pragmatic response to the problem of human 
trafficking. 



The Consequences of Competing Approaches to Counter- 
Trafficking 

To effectively address human trafficking remains a conundrum for policymakers 
and anti-trafficking practitioners. Competing perspectives and agendas, which 
necessitate different foci to addressing the problem, produce disparate outcomes 
and invariably unintended consequences (see Alpes 2010). At the same time, such 
initiatives remain largely unevaluated in the South African context. The extent to 
which such approaches help or hinder victims, or the impact they have on traffick- 
ing networks or eradicating human trafficking, remain unknown (Part. Obs., Dur- 
ban, 2009-2013). 

The problematisation of human trafficking as a diverse range of issues has 
created a set of competing discourses and outcomes. Each of these approaches is 
linked to a particular political or ideological agenda, both within the South African 
and dominant international discourse. Indeed, morality and the politics of risk 
(Aradau 2004) are the primary discursive narratives employed in the 
South African human trafficking discourse. This effectively limits the scope and 
impact of counter-trafficking to the sex industry, organised crime and the control of 
(illicit) migration. As a result a fourfold focus of counter- trafficking activities is 
observed: (1) human trafficking as forced prostitution (and a moral problem), 
(2) human trafficking as a threat to the sovereignty of the state, (3) human traffick- 
ing as a human rights issue, 8 and (4) human trafficking as a problem of migration. 
This is ascribed to the moralisation of human trafficking, transitional legislation and 



8 Human trafficking for the purposes of sexual exploitation dominates counter-trafficking opera- 
tions, victim identification and assistance, and limits attempts to address trafficking from a human 
rights perspective (Emser 2013). 
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policy which only criminalises trafficking for the purposes of sexual exploitation 
and various forms of child trafficking, the status of transnational migrants as both 
objects of pity and threat, and the framing of human trafficking as a threat to state 
sovereignty in the context of globalisation (see Emser 2013). 

Competing conceptualisations, and thus advocated interventions, result in the 
fragmentation of counter-trafficking measures within the three policy dimensions of 
prevention, protection and prosecution. Prevention and awareness programmes 
tend to focus on migration and the horrors of sex trafficking. While other forms 
of trafficking are acknowledged and are found in narrative accounts, primary 
prevention campaigns are limited to describing human trafficking and the ways in 
which people fall victim to it. As such, they merely focus, ‘on the symptoms of 
trafficking as opposed to addressing the root causes of the problem’ (Group of 
Experts on Trafficking in Human Beings 2010: 11). Many prevention campaigns 
are aimed at keeping people ‘at home’ — particularly transnational migrants. This is 
bolstered by a law enforcement approach which advocates the need for tighter 
border controls to intercept traffickers and illicit migrants at points of entry. 
However, the consequence of such an approach is that it pushes trafficking further 
underground as migrants turn to smugglers and traffickers to facilitate their entry 
into the country and, in the process, take ever greater risks. Not only does it make 
victims more vulnerable to human rights abuses and exploitation before, during and 
after their trafficking experience, but it renders them more invisible as well. 

Anti-trafficking practitioners who are engaged in outreach and awareness 
programmes tend to focus on identifying and extricating victims of sexual exploi- 
tation. Migrants who are trafficked for the purposes of sexual exploitation are 
viewed as being worthy of pity and protection, whereas those who do not fall into 
this category, such as adult male victims of forced labour, are largely ignored and 
are not afforded the same level of protection. 

Victims, particularly those who are unwilling or unable to cooperate with law 
enforcement, are speedily repatriated to their countries or communities of origin. 
However, this often results in victims having to ‘face the same problems of 
unemployment, abuse, discrimination that compelled them to leave in the first 
place, all of which might be exacerbated by the new stigma’ (Dixon 2008: 87) of 
having been trafficked and then repatriated. The moralisation of human trafficking 
and its continued conflation with prostitution has inadvertently further stigmatised 
repatriated victims. Many are shunned by their families or communities as a result. 
In some countries where prostitution is a criminal offence, victims can be arrested 
and prosecuted on re-entry to the country. 

The impact of counter-trafficking measures remains superficial where the com- 
plexity of the problem is not considered and certain groups are excluded from the 
measures. Aronowitz contends that, ‘[wjhile trafficking can be examined from a 
number of different perspectives, it is virtually impossible to separate any one of 
these from the other. Just as trafficking must be viewed as a process rather than as a 
single offense, it must also be understood and examined in relation to issues of 
globalization, supply and demand, migration, law enforcement, and human rights’ 
(2009: 29). Preventive measures need to target the root causes (including structural 
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and proximate factors) of human trafficking and the social contexts which render 
people vulnerable to being trafficked. Protective measures, which intersect with 
prevention, need to be extended to all categories of trafficking victims. Human 
trafficking as a multidimensional problem requires policies and strategies that are 
holistic, integrated and flexible. ‘Human trafficking requires a forceful response 
founded on the assistance and protection for victims, rigorous enforcement by the 
criminal justice system, a sound migration policy and firm regulation of the labour 
markets’ (UNODC, 2012: 1). Moreover, responses need to address the lived 
experiences of the victims of this heinous crime. 



Conclusion 



The politicisation and securitisation of human trafficking has created a series of 
political conundrums. At the international level, the presence of a dominant dis- 
course, influenced by US foreign policy and its TIP Report, has resulted in the 
acculturation of legal norms which diverge from those set forth in the Trafficking 
Protocol and international legal instruments. It has legitimated the conceptua- 
lisation of human trafficking as one of transnational organised crime, driven 
migration and the demand for prostitution (sexual exploitation) that plays lip 
service to the structural and proximate factors that underlie it. This oversimplifica- 
tion of the problem has resulted in counter-trafficking policies which seek to bolster 
the security and moral authority of the state through reactive and punitive measures 
(primarily in the form of a law enforcement approach) with little measurable 
success. Moreover, competing approaches to preventing and combating human 
trafficking produce disparate results. Such measures, however, do more harm to 
the victims they purport to protect and render many invisible. These are the 
unintended consequences of counter-trafficking policies. 

The adoption and indigenisation of this dominant international discourse in 
South Africa has shaped and constrained the ways in which human trafficking is 
currently addressed by replicating many of the misperceptions and assumptions that 
abound. Counter-trafficking, like elsewhere, overwhelmingly focuses on sexual 
exploitation and child trafficking to the detriment of other forms of trafficking. 
This is demonstrated in the transitional legislation that is in force, and the ad hoc 
counter-trafficking structures (at national and sub-national levels) established to 
prevent and combat it. However, counter- trafficking in the South African context is 
still in its nascent stages. Comprehensive anti-trafficking legislation, offering an 
expansive definition of trafficking and creating coordinated measures to combat it, 
was only recently passed and the TIP Act is yet to commence. Government 
departments and agencies mandated to implement the act are currently developing 
national regulations and guidelines, in collaboration with one another, to ensure a 
cooperative and collaborative approach is realised. This should help overcome 
many of the obstacles relating to interagency cooperation and coordination which 
has hindered counter-trafficking activities in the past. 
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However, many challenges still lie ahead. Provincial task teams to whom 
counter-trafficking has been devolved operate in a challenging environment. They 
lack resources and personnel investment affecting prevention, victim protection and 
assistance, and prosecution. Moreover, the ad hoc manner in which they were 
formed allows for institutional politics to hamper effective cooperation and coor- 
dination of counter- trafficking measures. The evolving legal and policy framework 
needs to consider the institutionalisation of provincial counter-trafficking agencies. 
They need to be provided with requisite resources, personnel and dedicated bud- 
gets. Significant gaps exist in knowledge pertaining to the various aspects of human 
trafficking in the South African context. It is vital that information sharing, knowl- 
edge management and research is encouraged and facilitated in order for evidence- 
based policies and strategies to be developed. Moreover, the consequences of 
divergent approaches to counter-trafficking need to be considered when developing 
a holistic and integrated approach to counter-trafficking in South Africa. The 
impact of counter-trafficking strategies will remain minimal if not properly 
implemented and resourced by government. Counter- trafficking in South Africa 
thus requires a governance approach based on cooperation, coordination and 
dialogue. 
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Chapter 6 

The Movement for Democratic Change 
(MDC) and the Changing Geo-Political 
Landscape in Zimbabwe 



Lucky Asuelime and Blessing Simura 



Abstract The rise of the Movement for Democratic Change (MDC) in 1999 is one 
of the milestone changes in Zimbabwe’s political history. This paper argues that the 
rise of MDC had negative and positive impacts on Zimbabwe’s political landscape. 
The birth of MDC was made possible by socio-economic hardships that were caused 
by errors of omission and commission by the government of ZANU-PF. On the other 
hand, it is also argued that there was western infestation in the creation and/or funding 
of MDC, a position held by ZANU-PF. This created polarization in the country 
leading to widespread violence as there was the redefinition of patriots and puppets. 
The paper concludes that the rise of MDC challenges ZANU-PF ‘divine’ leadership 
perception and had to continually seek means to remain in power. 



Introduction 



Since gaining independence in 1980, Zimbabwe African National Union Patriotic 
Front (ZANU PF) had political dominance in the country. The liberation nationalist 
party tried to turn the nation into a one party state when the issue had turned 
fashionable in most of the African countries. Some ‘dissident members’ like Edgar 
Tekere who left the party to form a distinct party known as Zimbabwe Unity 
Movement (ZUM) thwarted the theory. However, all political parties that rose even 
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after the implementation of Economic Stmctural Adjustment Programme (ESAP) 
failed to pose a real challenge to the political dominance of ZANU PF until the eve of 
the new millennium when the Movement for Democratic Change (MDC) became 
popular as the candidate for such magnitude of opposition to the ruling party. 

MDC rose at the crust of an unstable economy. It quickly moved in to challenge 
the power of ZANU PF and managed to wrestle from it almost all the entire urban 
vote in the following election. In its first elections, the MDC managed to win 
52 parliament seats from the 120 contested. This drastically changed the political 
landscape of the country. Power struggles increased since then and violence was 
entrenched as a political tool during campaigns. Both sides of the camps labeled 
each other as being violent political parties. While MDC called ZANU PF a corrupt 
political party that had brought the meltdown of the economy, ZANU PF claimed 
that MDC was an extension of British imperialism, a tool that was being used by the 
neo-Rhodesian and the British to reverse the gains of independence. 

This work discusses the political changes that took place in the country since the 
rise of MDC. It explores the issue of violence and other major contentious issues 
that took place until the formation of the Unity Government under the Southern 
Africa Development Community (SADC) sponsored Global Political Agreement 
(GPA). The timing, motivation and the composition of the MDC is particularly 
unique. Previous opposition groups did not suggest much significance. Therefore, 
how may we understand the rationale, influence and impacts of the advent of the 
MDC in Zimbabwean politics and the government’s perception of external contri- 
bution in the changing political landscape? 

This paper was reached at using basically desk research. The researcher consulted 
books, articles, newspapers and official statements by influential political leaders in 
Zimbabwe on the subject. Some of the information was incorporated from Blessing 
Simura’ s undergraduate thesis research of 2009 at the Midlands State University. 
Given that the researcher (Blessing Simura) grew up in Harare, Zimbabwe at a time 
when the MDC was launched, he witnessed the political upheavals and demonstra- 
tions first hand from the land occupations in his rural home in Marondera District, the 
1998 food riots, the final push, the 2007 flopped Zimbabwe Grounds prayer meeting 
that culminated in Tsvangirai’s arrest and beating by the police and also the 2008 
harmonized elections. While the processes took place mostly in Harare where 
Blessing resided, such experience was only used to compound information from 
systematic qualitative research using the discourse analysis method. 



Rise of MDC 



The rise of MDC has attracted some controversy among the Zimbabwean population. 
The political party was officially born in 1999 with massive urban support that had 
suffered the bmnt of the beginning of the economic meltdown. It is no surprise 
therefore that the majority of the opposition came from the trade unionist movement 
in the name of the Zimbabwe Congress of Trade Unions (ZCTU). Locally the roots of 
the MDC were planted in the adoption of ESAP by the government in 1991. Stmctural 
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adjustment created a fertile ground for the MDC to later garner support in 1999. The 
government and private sector retrenchments created a discontented population. As 
noted by Mary Ndlovu, “Certainly the introduction of structural adjustment at the 
beginning of the 1990s can be seen as the process which eroded the living standards of 
Zimbabweans, and spawned the first broad-based opposition party” (Ndlovu 2004). 

While ESAP created a fertile ground, it was economic ‘hara-kiri’ in the name of 
awarding the War veterans ZW$ 50 000 gratuities which had not been budgeted for 
that created economic chaos which led ultimately to the economic downturn. In a 
single day the national currency plunged from ZW$ 14/US$1 to ZW$/US$26, the 
national stock exchange plunged by 40 % (Munda 2007) and the impact on the 
economy was far reaching. Living conditions beginning in 1998 dwindled and 
the nation experienced massive urban uprisings that were mostly led by the ZCTU. 
It was from these national strikes that the MDC managed to recruit its support 
structures. The ZCTU is seen as the foster mother of the MDC. It created a rapport 
with the urban masses that made it easy for the MDC to relate to the urbanites. 

ZANU PF theorizes that the evolvement of the MDC is as a result of external 
intrusions in Zimbabwean political economy. Accordingly, the theory holds that the 
MDC is a British creation to counter the ZANU PF offensive on the land reform and 
the policies of Black Economic Empowerment (Indigenization). Although some 
credence may be accruable to this arguments when we consider the fall out between 
ZANU PF and the West in general and Britain in particular began in 1996 when the 
Zimbabwean government abandoned the Economic Structural Adjustment 
Programme (ESAP) which had been prescribed for the country by the International 
Monetary Fund (IMF) since 1991. The Washington Consensus based mentality of 
‘we know it all’ had led to the crumbling down of the Zimbabwean economy just as 
it had done to other African countries that had adopted the IMF prescribed adjust- 
ment programmes. The IMF could not swallow the bitter pill and so created an 
antagonistic relationship with the Zimbabwean government. 

In 1998, the Zimbabwean government with other SADC countries like Namibia 
and Angola intervened in the Democratic Republic of Congo (DRC) on the side of 
Laurent Kabila. They were against the invasion by Uganda and Rwanda, who were 
being backed by the Western countries. The intervention saw Zimbabwe being 
denied IMF support on the basis that it was involved in a war, which it could not 
finance (Zimbabwe Democracy and Economic Recovery Act 2001). However, this 
assertion turned to be hypocritical because the IMF extended support to Rwanda, 
which was also engaged in the same war and was just coming out of a civil conflict 
with an unstable economy. The third Chimurenga, (derived its name from the first 
and second Chimurenga, which means a struggle for liberation) was just a spark to 
blow up the volcanic antagonism that had been brewing for years. It is no surprise 
therefore that the west started talking of the Gukurahundi 1 issue, which they had 
ignored for more than a decade when the disturbances occurred. 



1 The word Gukurahundi is a Shona word that refers to the first heavy rains of a summer season that 
cleans the chuff on mountains, rocks, hills and roof tops. It was a code name for the war against the 
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ZANU PF’s view minimizes the role of the economic problems and some of its 
mistakes to the rise of the MDC. After winning successive elections and without a 
powerful contending opposition, ZANU PF became complacent on a number of 
national issues. It can be argued that most ZANU-PF Members of Parliament and 
the national leadership began to view itself as the divine leadership of the country 
and cared little on constituency and national development in a period where 
corruption in government officials became deepened. 

While the ZANU PF theory on the rise of MDC is debatable, it is a historical fact 
that the MDC has been a proxy of the USA and Britain to effect regime change in 
Zimbabwe. The MDC survived on a sponsorship from Westminster Foundation for 
Democracy (WFD). Seumas Milne notes that, 

Now the British government (through the Westminster Foundation for Democracy) and the 
Tories (through the Zimbabwe Democracy Trust) along with white farmers and corpora- 
tions — are all funding the MDC, committed as it is to free market policies and the 
restoration of white farms to their owners (Milne 2002). 

This concurred with the MDC Policy Document of 2008 which deserves to be 
quoted in full as it states that: 

“The M.D.C. has always recognized the need for land reform and has since its inception 

phase, called for reform and equity in land occupation and use The M.D.C. will also 

establish a system of compensation for displaced farmers that will address their rights, 
make restitution for their losses, and ensure justice for those whose basic rights, including 
the right to safety and security and life, were violated. Those farmers who have been 
displaced and who no longer wish to resume production will be dealt with fairly and within 

the same framework as all other landowners Potential claims for losses by displaced 

farmers are thought to exceeding US$ 8 billion and will, by the time the transition takes 
place, be backed by several local and international court cases” (M.D.C. Policy Document 
2008). 

The MDC, also openly challenged the ZANU PF sponsored constitution in the 
2000 referendum among other reasons because it supported compulsory land 
acquisition against the MDC policy of open markets and glair alignment to Britain 
and the white commercial farmers. 



The Land Question 

Land has always been a burning issue in many African countries. It has been the 
fuel of the different liberation struggles. The liberation struggle in Zimbabwe was 
driven by a number of reasons to which land was at the centre. Scholars like David 
Lan, Norma J. Kriger, Terrence Ranger and Sam Moyo all concur on the central 
role of land as a rallying point to gain peasant support during the liberation struggle 



dissidents in the Matebeleland and midlands provinces that rocked Zimbabwe from 1983 to 1987 
when the Unity Accord between ZANU PF and PF ZAPU was signed leading to the creation of a 
single AZANU PF party. 
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in Zimbabwe. Many including the liberation fighters had expected a quick redress 
of the situation at independence (Simura 2009). 

The Lancaster House Agreement and the ceasefire charter in the name of the 
Lancaster House constitution mostly influenced the country’s political terrain at 
independence. The agreements at the Lancaster House were much influenced by the 
British government’s need to preserve the white privileges. Hence the Lancaster 
House agreement noted that any land reform in the country would be conducted on 
a willing buyer — willing seller basis. The clause in the constitution was also 
supported by the protection of private property clause in the same constitution. 
The agreement also noted that any amendment to the clause would need a 100 % 
majority in the parliament. Such a situation was impossible given that there were 
20 seats that were reserved for the whites who had vested interest in land. 

Sam Moyo points out that since the attainment of independence land occupations 
by individuals and groups of individuals moved in different waves namely low 
profile — high intensity to high profile — high intensity (Moyo 2004). The occupa- 
tions were not exclusive to white owned farms but also to state farms as well, just 
like in the case of the Gambuli occupations in 1996 (Simura 2009). Sam Moyo 
rightly concludes the issue as he argues that, “The last phase of high intensity and 
high profile land occupations began in 1997, although many scholars, political 
analysts and some of the media seem to conveniently forget it by focusing on the 
analysis of the Zimbabwe land conflict from the occupations that followed the 
constitutional referendum” (Moyo 2004: 204). 

Zimbabweans started to show signs of fatigue on how the government was 
handling the late issue in late 1997. Even the government had noted the rising of 
the tide and in 1997 President Mugabe announced that they had designated 1741 
farms for compulsory acquisition (Alexander 2004: 54). In 1998, the Zimbabwean 
government called for a donors’ conference to deal with the land issue. The donors 
were not forthcoming and the amount that was pledged at the conference was far 
less than 50 % of the total budget for the whole programme. 

In 1998, people of Chief Svosve occupied the lands in Mashonaland. The event 
sparked a spiral of land occupations across the country. The government, having 
being ducked by the New Labor government of Tony Blair, which reneged from the 
British colonial responsibility tried to cool the tempers of the masses by promising 
them that after the passing of a draft constitution in 2000, they would have 
constitutional powers for compulsory acquisition of land and redistributed to the 
people. This was not the case as the constitution was defeated in the referendum. 
This only increased the only boiling temperatures, especially given the fact that the 
white commercial farmers played a significant role in the defeat of the constitution. 
The War Veterans took over the reins from the people and led a quasi — militant 
land occupation crusade, As noted by Wilbert Sadombo that, “Under war veterans 
leadership the land movement became more militant, challenging settler capital, the 
state, ZANU PF elites and President Mugabe from 1998. The unfolding drama of 
Zimbabwe’s land occupations manifests sharp class conflicts in the politics of land, 
state and social movements (Sadomba 2009: 2). 
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With no power to restrain the land occupations that were now being led by the 
War Veterans, the government gave its support, incorporated the occupations into 
the Land Reform and Resettlement Programme Second Phase (LRRP II). The 
programme was renamed the third Chimurenga and it brought an outcry from the 
British government, which started talking about human rights and openly agitated 
for ‘regime change’ in Harare. The debate on the third Chimurenga in Zimbabwe 
has been marred by unjust analyses by the forgetful mind of the cheque book 
intellectual community and the briefcase NGOs that compete for western funding. 
The notion that ‘right is might was substituted by the notion of might is right’. A 
number of issues were either arm-twisted to suit the western notion or totally 
forgotten, as they served no interest to Britain and its allies. These issues include 
the fact that Britain reneged from its international treaty responsibility, which was 
time and again reminded to Zimbabwe by the same persons and institutions after the 
controversial SADC Tribunal ruled in favor of the whites on the land issue in 
Zimbabwe. 

Blair denied issuing funds for the land reform to the ZANU PF government 
basing on the notion that the funds would be used to enrich Mugabe’s cronies. Such 
a statement was contradictory to what his government said in reference to the LRRP 
I. It noted that the previous British governments had released the funds and 
according to the British government, the resources had met most of the intended 
beneficiaries (Clair 2007/2008). According to Blair, Britain and his government did 
not renege from their colonial responsibility but chose to release the funds via 
international institutions and the DFID and the Zimbabwean government refused 
such an arrangement (Blair 2011). 

Blair’s argument raises two important questions: the first is that if the issue of the 
land reform in Zimbabwe was an arrangement between the Zimbabwean and 
British government which was already underway, why the British government did 
chose to switch hands at the middle of the way. Had there been any mishandling of 
the funds by the government in Zimbabwe in the first phase, his argument could 
have been factual. However, there was little of such mishandling and his govern- 
ment also acknowledged that the first phase had met most of its targets. The 
argument therefore fails to explain the change of the policy hence the Zimbabwean 
government was justified in rejecting the arrangement that was driven by the 
colonial mentality of the nineteenth and twentieth centuries. 

The second question pertains the letter written by Clair Short to the then Minister 
of Lands, Didmus Mutasa, which explicitly noted that the New Labor government 
was not part of the agreement of the previous Conservative governments. If Blair is 
right in his claiming that his government did not renege from its colonial respon- 
sibility, he should be able to interpret in better terms what Clair Short referred to 
when she wrote that: 

“I should make it clear that we do not accept that Britain has a special responsibility to meet 
the cost of land purchase in Zimbabwe. We are a new government from diverse back- 
grounds without links to former colonial interest. My own origins are Irish and as you know 
we were colonized not colonizers” (Clair 2007/2008: 17). 
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Another forgotten issue is that it was not President Mugabe who leapfrogged the 
people to go and occupy the lands. A number of factors drove the people to occupy 
the land and different sections of the masses occupied the land for different reasons. 
The Svosve people occupied the farms claiming that the land historically belonged 
to them and had to protect their heritage and the graves of their ancestors 
(Mutyasira 2002: 19). Others joined in the struggle as they needed land to farm 
and also to stay. According to Joseph Chinotimba, a prominent leader of the War 
Veterans, the War Veterans occupied the farms as they found that the government 
had failed to meet its wartime promise and so had to force the government just as 
Smith was forced to sign the Lancaster House Agreement (Simura 2009). 



Politics of Violence 

Liberation political parties have been accused of using violence as a political tool in 
Africa. Many analysts argue that the mentality of the struggle was not removed 
from the psyche of the leaders of the struggles who are also accused of having a 
mentality of claiming a divine control of the state in Africa. However, such an 
argument does not do justice to the question of political violence in Africa and other 
regions where violence takes place. The colonial states used violence and draconian 
laws to keep themselves in power. This was done with the acceptance of the 
Western countries that now stand as the custodians of democracy and politics of 
inclusion. 

Opposition parties have also proved that they can also be more violent than the 
nationalist parties that they challenge. In Kenya, Raila Odinga employed politics of 
ethnicity and violence to try and wrestle power from Mwai Kibaki. The post- 
election violence in Kenya in 2007 was a war of the Luo of Odinga and the rest 
against the Kikuyu of Kibaki (Roberts 2007). Analysts have noted that Odinga’ s 
Rainbow Party premeditated the violence and the ethnic card was at the centre of 
Odinga’ s campaign. 

Political violence is not a monopoly of the party in power. Different factors force 
either the ruling party or the opposition to use violence in order to gain power or 
international sympathy. Such violence is not only restricted to inter party violence. 
Intra-party violence is also a political tool that is used by many ambitious politi- 
cians to silence their rivals. As noted earlier on, when the Rainbow Party in Kenya 
saw violence working in its favor, it used it to catapult it into the power corridors of 
Kenyan politics. In 2011, the rebels of Benghazi, masquerading as demonstrators 
used violence against a de-facto government in Libya. The calculations were clear 
that the all needed Western support would tip in their favor after the retaliation of 
the government in Tripoli. However, such natures of violence do not attract 
international outcry because of the belief that opposition or rebellious parties 
deserve national and international sympathy. 

In Zimbabwe, the MDC’s intra-party violence has been a cause of concern and 
raises questions as to the claims by it that it is a party of peace and tolerance. Since 
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its creation in late 1999, the MDC and other media organizations and the NGO 
sector have always brushed aside claims by ZANU PF that the MDC was perpe- 
trating violence. Indeed there was no clear evidence to substantiate the claims until 
in 2005 when the party broke up due to disagreements on the senate issue. 

The MDC leader (now MDC-T) leader Morgan Tsvangirai also confessed to his 
violence tendencies when he pronounced in 2002 that, “We want to tell Mugabe 
that go peacefully or we will remove you violently” (The Insider 2011a). This 
theoretical confession was practically manifested in the flopped ‘Final Push’ that 
failed to materialize not because of MDC’s peaceful disposition, but the apparent 
strength and principles of the Zimbabwe security forces. 

In a broader perspective, the political violence in Zimbabwe cannot be fully 
understood if analyzed outside the realm of liberation politics. The difference 
between the MDC and other opposition forces that came on the Zimbabwean 
political landscape was the foreign hand that drove or perceived to have been 
driving the political party. While there has been unethical behavior within ZANU 
PF in election times, violence was minimal to negligible levels. However, with the 
advent of MDC with a full backing from the (former) white farmers and remnants of 
the Rhodesian Front and the British government, violence became glaring mostly 
from ZANU PF and the War veterans. It is important to decipher the reason why the 
militant behavior of the struggle was reborn in the former freedom fighters if the 
question of violence is to be truly understood. Daniel Branch, in his analysis of 
the post-election violence in Kenya, notes that: 

Participants in political violence ... act for very many more reasons than simply their 
membership in particular social groups. Indeed, there can be as many combinations of 
causes of violence as the number of individual perpetrators. Identifying just one cause of 
the violence, be it corruption, ethnicity, inequality, demography or political ideology, is 
unlikely to capture the complexity or reality of the nature of the violence (Branch 2009: 90). 

While the statement was said in light of the political violence in Kenya, it suits 
any case of political violence in any part of the Africa, Zimbabwe being not of any 
exception. 

In light of the support that came from the people who were regarded as the 
enemies of the revolution, former freedom fighters saw a negation of their years of 
struggle and hence the need to guard it rather than crying foul. An attack on those 
who supported MDC during the Fast Track Land Reform Programme and other 
later election times was equated to attacking a sell-out during the liberation 
struggle. Tempers had been raised by the actions of the white commercial farmers 
who set out to bank role the defeat of the 2000 draft constitution in a referendum. 
The constitution held the British government responsible for the land reform in 
Zimbabwe and provided ground for the Zimbabwean government to acquire land 
compulsorily from the commercial farmers for redistribution to the landless. 

Blessing Simura argues that the draft constitution lost in the referendum due to 
the cast vote of the farm workers that was mobilized by the commercial farmers by 
either coercion or persuasion due to the demographic set-up of the country (Simura 
2009: 36). The demographic set up of Zimbabwe has the majority rural and 
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minority urban. Given that the MDC had not gained any notable support in the rural 
areas, ZANU PF had a rural monopoly and also had a smaller fraction of the urban 
electorate. In light of this set up, the 48/52 % loss of the draft constitution which 
was sponsored by ZANU PF and opposed by the MDC and commercial farmers 
proves that the white farmers played a king maker’s role in the elections. As both 
the MDC and the white commercial farmers were seen as working for the same final 
outcome (to derail the gains of independence) they all became equal targets in what 
was viewed as another Chimurenga. 

On the other hand, ZANU PF did not deny the use of violence by its supporters 
but has denied having monopolized the use of violence in Zimbabwe. The govern- 
ment also accused the MDC of the use of violence. Government evidence had 
mostly been published through the public/state media which many people 
discredited as the ZANU PF propaganda machine. The ZANU PF government 
also silenced the public media from publicizing or broadcasting issues of political 
violence that were alleged to have been perpetrated by its supporters. 

To counter this offensive, the private media which were sympathetic or 
supported MDC always concentrated on publicizing alleged ZANU PF violence 
whilst turning a blind eye or dismissing as propaganda alleged violence by MDC 
supporters. This led to national polarization and the media which are supposed to 
play an informative role to the public only helped in making the whole situation a 
myth wrapped in an enigma. In his address to a pass out parade of police officers 
graduates at Morris Depot, Commissioner General Augustine Chihuri lamented the 
notion that the private media turns a blind eye on opposition political violence even 
when state security officers are brutalized or killed but make a lot of noise when the 
police arrest the violence perpetrators (Chihuri 2011). The ZANU PF government 
also came up with a counter offensive against the public media’s publication of acts 
of violence which was attributed to it by enacting laws that protected senior 
government official like the Access to Information and Protection of Privacy Act 
and the Public Order and Security Act (AIPPA and POSA respectively). 

The ensuing argument notes that both ZANU PF and MDC have applied 
violence as a political tool. The difference between the two is that ZANU PF is in 
effective control of state security apparatus which it can use to bar MDC from 
holding rallies, to fight back MDC violence and also to arrest MDC alleged violence 
perpetrators while covering up for the violence perpetrated by its supporters. There 
is also no substantive evidence to justify any claim that political violence as a 
political tool has been a formal strategy premeditated from the highest party 
structures. Quoting the sentiments of Mugabe that ZANU PF had ‘degrees in 
violence’ cannot be used as a party policy. If it can be taken so, then one should 
also accept Tsvangirai’s declaration that “if Mugabe does not go peacefully, MDC 
would remove him violently” as a declaration of party violence leanings. Such 
claims cannot be used to justify the violence of supporters and other overzealous 
party members. 

However, it is political intimidation from the high-ranking security officers that 
can be read as a purely national strategy for ZANU PF to retain power in the major 
elections since the historic ‘NO’ vote in February 2000. Notable military generals 
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and internal security chiefs like the late Vitalis Zvinavashe; police Commissioner 
General, Augustine Chihuri, General Constantine Chiwenga and Brigadier General 
Nyikayaramba have all noted explicitly that they would not salute any president 
without war credentials or someone who is willing to surrender back the country to 
the former colonial masters. This was seen as implementing a coup against 
Tsvangirai before he comes into office. 

While there are other politicians with war credentials in other political parties 
including MDC, the most aspiring candidate who has been seen as having the steam 
to dislodge Mugabe and ZANU PF is Morgan Tsvangirai and his faction of the 
MDC. Tsvangirai has a war history which he will always wish to forget. He left the 
struggle to return home and, as he says, to take care of his parents (Moyo 2011: 9). 
What the utterances then mean is that Tsvangirai will never rule Zimbabwe if the 
current national security set up is in place. This explains why the MDC — T has 
always been pushing for what it calls security sector reforms in the Government of 
National Unity (GNU). 

While the military has an important role to play in national politics as well as the 
formulation of different internal and external policies, their involvement in issues to 
do with the civilian leadership of the state should be minimized inorder to give the 
citizens open room for free choice. In a normal situation, the military leadership 
should always submit to a leader who is chosen by the people in any national legally 
endorsed elections according to the electoral laws and the constitution of such a 
state. From this argument, it will be argued that the utterances of the Zimbabwe 
security sector leadership nullified the will of the people and only gave the citizens 
a single choice at a time when they are supposed to have open choices for their 
leadership. 

Be that as it may, it should be argued that the situation in Zimbabwe was not and 
has remained abnormal since the creation of the MDC and the mingling into 
national politics by the Western governments, particularly Britain and the USA. 
What most of the military personnel pointed out, but which has been quickly 
forgotten or unnoticed by the intellectual and NGO sectors that are anti-ZANU 
PF is that the military noted that it would not allow anyone alleged to be a puppet to 
rule Zimbabwe as that would be tantamount to returning the country to the erstwhile 
colonial masters. The generals also noted that they would resign from their position 
and only defend their pieces of land. Former General Vitalis Zvinavashe pointed 
out that the army would support a national leader who, ‘pursue Zimbabwean values, 
traditions and beliefs for which thousands of lives were lost in pursuit of 
Zimbabwe’s hard- won independence, sovereignty, territorial integrity and national 
interest. To this end, let it be known that the highest office on the land is a 
‘straightjacket’ whose occupant is expected to observe the objectives of the liber- 
ation struggle. We will, therefore, not accept, let alone support or salute anyone 
with a different agenda that threatens the very existence of our sovereignty, our 
country and our people (The Insider 2011b). 

That the MDC has been working with the Western governments to effect regime 
change in Zimbabwe is no longer a gossip but an established fact. Tony Blair noted 
that the British government has been working with the MDC to effect regime 
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change in Harare (Moyo 2011). George Bush (Jnr) also noted statements to that 
effect hence only crystallizing what ZANU PF had been saying since the birth of the 
MDC. According to the MDC, the third Chimurenga was illegal. This clearly put 
the MDC at opposing poles with both the Service Chiefs and the War Veterans who 
are among the hundreds of thousands who benefitted from the third Chimurenga. 

The MDC has also, since its creation, been working with the former white 
farmers and given the animosity and the mistrust between the government, the 
War Veterans and the Service Chiefs who are also part of the War Veterans 
community, the battle would be extended to MDC as it was viewed as a proxy by 
ZANU PF and the nationalist writers. 

Actions of the British and the USA government are tantamount to mingling in 
the internal affairs of a sovereign nation, which has a right to self-determination 
under international law. The slamming of Zimbabwe with sanctions 2 so that the 
people would rise up against a legally elected government and to tip the scales in 
favor of another contesting party is equal to electoral rigging. While there have 
been celebrations that the March 2008 harmonized elections were the most free and 
fair elections in Zimbabwe since 1980, the 2008 harmonized election were heavily 
rigged in favor of the opposition, MDC — T given the fact that the USA sanctions 
and the EU ‘Targeted Sanctions’ had destroyed the economy to the point that 
people voted with their stomachs and not with their hearts and minds. When people 
are subjected to unbearable hunger and starvation, reason will be substituted for 
survival. In the March 2008 harmonized elections Zimbabweans did not vote with 
their brains but they voted with their stomachs. 

To add insult to injury, the cheque-book intellectuals and the Western funded 
NGOs have continued to deny the existence of sanctions. Indeed there has been 
great confusion of the nature of the sanctions by the West on Zimbabwe. While the 
majority of the people are driven to think that there are only travel restrictions and 
targeted sanctions on some members of ZANU PF and those who prop it up, 
evidence on the ground point otherwise. A look on Zimbabwe Democracy and 
Economic Recovery Act (ZIDERA) of the USA government proves that Zimbabwe 
is under a blanket sanctions from the USA. The law (ZIDERA) empowers USA 
representatives at international financial institutions to veto any extension of finan- 
cial support, including budgetary or debt cancelation, to the Zimbabwean govern- 
ment until there is democratic reform and democratic change in Zimbabwe and the 
land issue has been resolved to the plans of the Zimbabwe Donors Conference of 
1998 (ZIDERA 2001). 

Related to the issue of political violence and sanctions is the notion that the 
MDC called for sanctions to be slammed on Zimbabwe (Mpetiwa 2011). Such an 



2 The topic of sanctions on Zimbabwe is a very broad subject that has allegations and counter 
allegations on whether they are targeted and meant to correct democratic flaws in the country or 
whether they are a subtle measure meant to whip public emotions against ZANU PF and effect 
regime change. For a detailed study one can read Heather Chingono, “Zimbabwe sanctions: An 
analysis of the “Lingo” guiding the perceptions of the sanctioners and the sanctionees,” in African 
Journal of Political Science and International Relations Vol. 4(2), February 2010 
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act should be viewed as under cover political violence. One can speculate on the 
reasons why the MDC wanted Zimbabwe to be sanctioned by the west and 
South Africa. The sanctions were meant to hurt the ordinary citizens and force 
them to vote against ZANU PF. Calling for sanctions to influence electoral results 
was both pre-electoral violence and also an electoral rigging mechanism. Even 
though ZANU PF tried to counter the move by applying the Look East Policy, the 
long attachment with the west could not go without repercussions and the Chinese 
government was more cooperative diplomatically than financially. Hence, while in 
its early years the MDC was not explicitly violent; it also pursued silent violent 
politics that were meant to tip the results in its favour. 



Conclusion 



The rise of MDC has brought many lessons for the Zimbabwean population. Even 
though the MDC failed to take over the country’s presidency, it brought positive 
and negative changes to Zimbabwean politics. 

Firstly, the rise of MDC awakened the slumbering ZANU-PF. After almost two 
decades of unchallenged control of national politics, ZANU-PF was beginning to 
see itself as the divine political party in the country. One can argue that most in 
ZANU-PF saw the party as a de-facto monarchy in which Mugabe was the king and 
the senior members as crown princes of the country. With each year, the account- 
ability of Members of Parliament (MPs) came into question as they only visited 
their constituencies during election times and disappeared until the next election. 

The rise of MDC and the loss of some major seats, especially in the March 2008 
harmonized elections breathed a new life in the party, which realized that 
restructuring was necessary and MPs had to be accountable to those who gave the 
mandate to be in the parliament. Zimbabweans were also showered with a choice in 
which a failing party could be replaced, bringing in a new era of mature democracy. 

Be that as it may, there were also negative developments. The rise of MDC, 
allegedly ridding on the back of the former colonial masters, at a time of a new 
struggle against the same erstwhile master who had reneged from his colonial 
responsibilities, created a tense atmosphere of political polarization and violence 
that had last been known either during the liberation struggle or the Matabeleland 
disturbances. It is this element of violence which Zimbabweans, as they previously 
did, should get rid-off, usher in an era of political tolerance in which unwanted 
elements are told to go and hang through the ballot rather that by physical means. 

The last, but not least, lesson is that both the politicians and the ordinary citizens 
were awakened to the fact that imperialism against Zimbabwe did not die but only 
changed the manner in which it sought to control the nation’s strategic resources in 
a manner that suit the international political dispensation. 
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Chapter 7 

Globalization and the Contradictions 
of Sustainable Democracy in Nigeria 
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Abstract The collapse of communism in the Soviet Union in the late 1980s signified 
an end to organized impediments to the spread of globalization and this invariably led 
to the triumph of liberal democracy as the only alternative to “effective governance. 
Although, globalization actually promised to facilitate development, it however 
becomes worrisome that succeeding Nigerian governments find it challenging to 
institutionalize democratic principles and embark on sound socio-economic policy 
initiatives in the country. This had led to questions being generated around the 
convergence between globalization and democratization. Against this backdrop, 
this paper explores the facilitation of good governance by globalization in Nigeria 
especially in enhancing the state’s capacity for economic development. The study 
relies on secondary data and primary data based on institution reports relevant to the 
democracy-globalization project in Nigeria. The study found that globalization, 
ironically, has not only generated contradictions that threaten sustainable democracy 
but also reduces the possibility of genuine and sustainable democratic governance in 
the country. 



Introduction 

Globalization and its effects on democracy has been the subject of intense and passion- 
ate debate over the last decades. Divergent political commentators and scholars have 
associated globalization with expanding worldwide inequalities, new modes of exploi- 
tation and domination, displacement, marginalization, ecological holocaust and anti- 
globalization (Robinson 2007). Others have proclaimed the neo-liberal international 
economic order as creating new prosperity, freedom, emancipation and democracy. The 
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collapse of communism in the United State of Soviet Republic (USSR) in the late 1980s 
actually signified an end to organized impediments to the spread of globalization and 
this invariably led to the triumph of liberalism as the only alternative to “good gover- 
nance” (Akinola and Adeogun 2009: 22; Adesoji 2006; Ojo 2004; Ake 2000: 1). 
Globalization has promised to fast-track democratization and sustainable development 
in Nigeria, but it has not proffered solution to the un-democratization of the world 
political-economic order, as evident in Africa (Ake 1981: 178). 

The globalization-democratization nexus and its impact on economic develop- 
ment remains the core of intellectual discourse since the 1980s (Aghion et al. 2003). 
Therefore, it becomes imperative to draw direct relationship between globalization 
and the “export” of market-based democracy to Nigeria, which was initiated by the 
International Financial Institutions (IFI) as “conditionality” to seeking financial 
assistance in the early 1990s (Stone 2007). Since the beginning of the “third waves” 
of democracy across the world, starting from Portugal to Eastern Europe, from 
South Asia to Latin America, and lately down to some African state, advocates of 
globalization continue to celebrate this relationship. Therefore, it is of interest to 
examine the rationale behind the acceptance of neo-liberalism worldwide, and the 
“conditionality” clause in the International Monetary Fund (IMF) and World Bank 
dealings with Africa (Stone 2007). 

Grugel (2002) portends that globalization provides a thought-provoking and 
unique avenue for questions revolving around contemporary democratic gover- 
nance. Democracy has to do with having faith in people, that people have inalien- 
able rights to make decisions, and is committed to the notion that all people are 
essentially equal and important that forms of human government should reflect this 
equality in some very fundamental way. The fact that formal processes of democ- 
ratization are unlikely to satisfy demands for social and political betterment in 
democratizing countries was, in fact, recognized in the early literature on 
democratization. It was argued that formal democracy, especially in developing 
world, represented a step towards ‘the good society’. But in the recent times, 
global transformations are leading to the intensification of social exclusion and 
the creation of collectivities located at the bottom of the world’s hierarchies. 

Despite the attempt of globalization to facilitate development and good gover- 
nance, it however becomes paradoxical that succeeding Nigerian governments find 
it challenging to institutionalize democratic principles and embark on sound socio- 
economic policies initiatives in the country. This had led to questions being raised 
around the feasibility of globalization acting like the “development agent” to 
guarantee good governance and sustainable democracy. Mubangizi (2009: 40) 
posits that rapid technological change and globalization are transforming the 
world at unprecedented rate, but the benefits are accruing to the rich and strong 
rather than the weak and poor, while the gap between the wealthy and poor continue 
to grow even larger. Akinboye (2008) agrees that globalization has tremendous 
adverse effects on Nigeria’s economic prosperity, and his point of analyses focuses 
on internal contradictions embedded in the Nigerian political landscape. He argues 
that Nigerian’s development dilemma could not only be attributed to colonialism, 
neo-colonialism and imperialism as often perceptively advanced by the dependency 
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theorists; but also to its own weak domestic economic structure. There is therefore 
the necessity of the country to diversify its economic base in order to confront the 
challenges of contemporary globalization process and remain relevant in the 
scheme of world’s event. 



Globalization-Democratization N exus 

The effect of globalization on economic development has attracted serious debate 
since the early 1990s (Aghion et al. 2003). Literature is replete with globalization, 
democratization and economic liberalization (Grugel 2002) mostly at disparate 
level, but there remains a paucity of studies on the convergence between these 
concepts. Pevehouse (2002) decries the lack of empirical studies connecting inter- 
national actors and democratization, while Frank (2004: 93) notes that: 

“Studies suggest that the global extension and unity of the capitalist system, its monopoly 
structure and even development throughout its history, and the resulting persistence of 
commercial rather than industrial capitalism in the underdeveloped world deserve much 
more attention in the study of economic development and cultural change than they have 
hitherto received”. 

The literature on the link between the two is scarce (Stone 2007). Therefore, it is 
imperative to dig deeply into how globalization of liberalism and the activities 
of agencies of globalization have engendered contradictions in the attempt to 
democratize Nigeria’s economy. The study would not be drawn into debates of 
the cost-benefits of globalization, or provide all the answers to challenges of 
democracy; rather, it would be restricted to the issues surrounding the impact of 
the deregulation of the oil sector on Nigeria’s democratic survival within the 
framework of globalization. 

Globalization has assumed a mega trend in international political economy and 
constituted a new phase in the contemporary international economic relations. 
Given the socio-political and economic transformation as well as the technological 
advancement in communication, information and transportation, this makes the 
process almost irreversible, and what Akinboye (2008) called “the end point of 
human development.” According to Held et al. (2004: 462), globalization presents a 
process that embodies a transformation in the spatial organization of social relations 
and transactions, generating transcontinental or interregional flows and networks of 
activity, interaction, and power. Globalization describes a widespread perception 
that the world is rapidly being molded into a shared social space by economic and 
technological forces, while development in one region of the world can have 
profound consequence for individual, states or communities on the other side of 
the globe (Kaarbo and Lay 2011: 502). Globalization has been promoted by the 
rapid development in Information and Communication Technology (ICT) and the 
growing influence of IFIs like the IMF, World Bank, World Trade Organization, 
International Non-Go vemmental Organizations and MNCs (Kura 2005). 
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Globalization, it is hoped, should result in democratic and conditions favourable to 
structural transformation and change from totalitarian political system to the rule by 
the people (Cerny 1999). Democracy is more than the people’s rule. It represents a: 

“meaningful and extensive competition. . . for. . . positions of government power through 
regular, free, and fair elections. . . inclusive political participation in the election of leaders 
and policies, such that no major social group is prevented from exercising the rights of 
citizenship — civil and political liberties. . . secured through political equality under a rule 
of law, sufficient to ensure that citizens can develop and advocate their views and interests 
and contest policies and offices” (Williams 2003). 

Research has found that despite the apparent spread of liberal democracy, the 
possibility of genuine democratic governance is greatly declining (Cerny 1999: 1). 
This is more so because globalization generates the growth in inequalities and 
fragmentation of effective governance structures. The world has also evolved into 
uneven internationalization that erodes state sovereignty, policy transformation, 
responsiveness, and policy autonomy of democratic governance generally in place 
of global competitiveness (Khor 2001; Cerny 1999). However, the state is still the 
most important unit of analysis in the international system. After a lot of scholarly 
debates on the convergence between globalization and democracy, Li and Reuveny 
(2003) restrict the arguments into three viewpoints: globalization promotes demo- 
cracy, globalization obstructs democracy, and globalization does not necessarily 
affect democracy. 

Mulinge and Munyae argued that globalization is the third phase of colonization, 
following on the second phase which was neo-colonization (Mubangizi 2009). 
They further argue that the goals of globalization contradict that of development 
in that the process of globalization is directed toward the entrenchment of the same 
forces, processes and structures that hindered the development of Africa under 
colonial rule. According to this view, what distinguishes globalization as a variant 
of economic imperialism from the old is that the colonial powers are no longer 
competing among themselves but working together toward the same goals. Invari- 
ably, the basis of this argument is that, just as there was no real development under 
colonialism, there is equally none under globalization. 

Expectedly, the spread of democracy in Nigeria should result (at some level) in 
the democratization of the national economy. 1 Ironically, the influence of world 
powers in the process has defeated its original purpose. With the liberalization of 
African economies by the UN agencies, Nabudere (2000: 37) opines that it brought 
“a new departure. . .not only for the restructuring and down-sizing of the state but 
also of redefining democracy in the new down-sized state”. Ake (1996) was 
skeptical about the trans-nationalization of more economic activities and argued 
that as long as important decisions are made in distant places, often anonymously 
by agents and forces unknown and uncontrolled by Nigerians, then democratic 
choices become vacuous. However, the globalists insist that if developing countries 



1 This is expected to result in commercialization, deregulation and generally what is executed as 
“liberalization policies”. 
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must reap bountifully from the opportunities offered by globalization, they must be 
actively dedicated to, and guided by, the policy directives of agencies of globali- 
zation (Omotola and Enejo 2009). 

It is important to note that the world economy was never globalized but con- 
centrated in Europe, Japan and North America. Also, the contradiction inherent in 
globalization that led to the global financial and economic downturn of the late 
2000s, and the crack in democratic governance world-over signify a rethink on the 
basic assumption of globalization as the possible end of human development as 
posited by Akinboye (2008). Invariably, there might be a tactical withdrawal of IFIs 
insistence on liberalization of Third World economies in the face of economic 
nationalism in the United States, France and other capitalist powers. 

Literature on globalization-democratization nexus focuses mostly on the impact 
of globalization on developing economies, but there is a dearth of studies on how 
these countries, like Nigeria which is an oil exporting country, could maximize the 
benefits of globalization and reduce the challenges of democratization. Also, on one 
hand, existing literature downplays the magnitude of pressures generated by 
neo-liberal democratization at one hand, through the strengthening of Civil Society 
and proliferation of political institutions that further diminish state capacity; and on 
the other hand, literature remains silent on the character, idiosyncrasy and antecedent 
of Nigerian political leadership at that critical point in the history of the country, 
which coincided with the spread of globalization. 



Understanding the Character of the Nigerian State 

According to Clapham (2002: 784), across African state: 

“The logic of incorporation into the modern global system has worked differently, and its 
effect has been deeply subversive. It has undermined the state’s coercive capabilities, 
weakened its legitimacy, and subverted its capacity to manage the inevitable engagement 
with the global economy”. 

He insists that many Third world states exercise the characteristics of state 
failure and collapse. The circumstances of each state must be placed within a 
broader appreciation of the evolution of statehood within the international system, 
and the effect colonialism has on African states (Englebert 2000). Ake (1996) also 
contends that the African state, like Nigeria is limited in its ability to compete and 
effectively manage resources. The state is not soft or weak nor has it really 
collapsed; rather, it is in a state in evolution. He contends that the African state is 
in the process of re-inventing itself after being compromised both by the changing 
nature of the global system and the speed of the change. This position could not be 
faulted except in its dismissal of other internal contradictions and challenges that 
incapacitate states in Africa, while the Nigerian experience is more pathetic. 

The Nigerian state stood between exhibiting attributes of state collapse and 
state failure. The state has been bartered economically, hit by “resource curse” 
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(Ross 1999: 298), stunted technologically and industrially, exploited economically. 
According to Mimiko (2010), the Nigerian state has degenerated to the point where 
it is now unable to provide minimal social security: no wonder the citizenry regard 
low pumping price of oil as a birth right. The Nigerian government has even failed 
to guarantee the security of its citizens; and militancy and insurrection have stunted 
good governance in the last 9 years. Scholars (Mimiko 2010; Ake 1996: 3; Uzodike 
2009) have described the abysmal performance of the Nigerian state in so many 
ways: to Mimiko (2010), it is characterized by “mini-municipality” governance 
system; Clapham (1996: 56) refers to African states that manifest these character- 
istics as a “monopoly state”. Akinola (2008: 54) opines that the “petroleum-rich” 
and “oil-infested” Nigerian state, long wobbled by political instability, corruption, 
masses hostility to the “public”, and poor macro-economic management, over the 
years, lacks the attributes of a functioning state. 

The nature of the African state, like Nigeria, determines and defines its approach 
to the external world (Clapham 1996: 2). The socio-political history of Nigeria, the 
caliber of political elites, the mechanism by which they are created and the 
influence of these on external relations shape her interactions with major world 
actors, including state and non- state global actors (Uzodike 1996: 26-27). Succes- 
sive governments in Nigeria, like in many African states, lack the political will to 
initiate or sustain policy or structural transformation, or to embark on sound 
economic policy to reposition the state for greatness. No matter the upsurge of 
globalization and the prospects of “borderless state,” the state must take decisive 
role in economic transformation (UNECA 2011), and not just succumb to foreign 
pressures to adopt economic policies detrimental to many of their own people. With 
the weakness of the Nigerian state and its ineffectiveness, it became challenging for 
it to eradicate impoverishment, monitor private investments, and constrain the 
alleged exploitative activities of MNCs within its domain. 



Effect of Globalization on Nigeria’s Democratic Experience 



Historically, Nigeria got entangled in the web of globalization, through imperialism 
(Kura 2005; Frank 2004; Ake 1981: 20) and her relations with the Bretton Woods 
institutions in the 1980s (Nabudere 2000: 35). Despite the oil wealth of the late 1970s, 
by 1985, the state had surprisingly become bankrupt with the collapse of external 
reserves (Adedipe 2004), and the urgency to instigate socio-economic development 
prompted the necessity to seek financial redress and economic assistance from IMF 
and World Bank. This was in the guise of subsidizing the rapidly declining income 
from oil exports and facilitating non-oil sector growth (Ibanga 2005; Bamiduro and 
Babatunde 2005). Nigeria, therefore, formally joined the global network in 1986 with 
the adoption of globalist-inspired Structural Adjustment Programme (Stone 2007; 
Akinola 2008: 55): the neo-liberal economic reforms were grounded on deregulation 
and privatization policies. Kura (2005) also notes that the introduction of Stmctural 
Adjustment Programme (SAP) with its attendant conditionality of currency 
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devaluation and exchange rates deregulation; cuts in public expenditure, privatiza- 
tion, deregulation of public corporations and commercialization of public utilities and 
services, marked a profound water-shed in Nigeria’s journey of becoming a member 
of global networks, although playing a peripheral role. 

The IMF exploited the opportunity to impose conditionality of immediate 
democratization on Nigeria. The conditionality later moved from specifying certain 
economic targets, and acceptable policy tools to more invasive involvement in the 
domestic politics of the borrower (Stone 2007). The assumption was that the impact 
of economic reforms and the realization of meaningful transformation of the 
productive sectors were typically undermined by obstructionist political processes 
and systems (Uzodike 1996). As such, it was imperative that political systems were 
reformed to facilitate the operation of effective economic reforms by embedding 
key principles such as transparency and accountability in managing the economy. 

The protagonists of the “global village” insist that liberalization offers the most 
assured road-map to development in Africa (Iwilade 2009: 4). Koelbe (2007) and 
Uzodike (1996: 5) emphasize that democracy that aims to bring greater socio- 
economic justice and equality in Nigeria is impossible in a context of open or free 
markets. SAP was acclaimed to have not only structured the Nigerian economy to 
the requirements of global capitalism but also established mass poverty (Erne and 
Onwuka 2011; Akinola 2008), which is antithetical to sustainable democracy. The 
contradictions inherent in the globalization of Nigerians economies provide a 
nuanced argument about the instrumental role played by SAP in ensuring democ- 
ratization, as citizens opposed to the program combined forces with civil society 
organizations to resist it and demand direct participation and democratic rights 
(Uzodike 1996). In this way, SAP had the unintended consequence of instigating 
market-based democracy in Nigeria. 

The IMF and World Bank were actually consulted and invited by African leaders 
to bail out African states from their economic woos, but they focused on economic 
solutions and neglected the political dynamics of these states (Personal Interview, 
August 20 13). 2 SAP and democracy are adjudged incompatible due to high ten- 
dency to generate contradictions between the states that desire to reform and Civil 
Societies that desire democracy and abhor reform. Uzodike (1996) notes that: 

“SAP tends to exacerbate old political problems while creating new ones. This is because 
their objective logic mandates a more constricted resource base as external resources 
dwindle and as cuts are imposed on critical sectors and vulnerable groups. So while a 
relatively popular regime is in a better position to implement and cushion the hardships that 
come with structural adjustment, it will tend to become less popular and, as a result, more 
repressive as it maneuvers to continue in power” (Uzodike 1996: 23). 

Kura (2005) supports the assertion that globalization had destructive conse- 
quences on the political economy of Nigeria vis-a-vis her role in the global political 
and economic markets. SAP affected almost all the sectors of the economy. 
Inflation and unemployment increased, the conditions of the working class 



2 Being a comment from a Lecturer in the University of Ibadan, Nigeria in August 2013. 
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deteriorated due to the rapid decline in the purchasing power of the naira, the 
manufacturing industries struggled to function, GDP stagnated and foreign debt hit 
all-time high. As Kura points out, this manifested in the degeneration of the 
Nigerian economy, heightened the country’s dependent and peripheral nature, and 
by this the consequences of globalization started rearing their ugly tentacles in an 
already impoverished society. 

Historically, the civil society in Nigeria staunchly rejected SAP, and mobilized 
the Nigerian population to oppose it when the military administration of Ibrahim 
Babangida in 1985 subjected it to public debates (Ake 1996: 32). Despite the 
rejection, the government went ahead to embark on SAP as the only sure path to 
development. At the advent of a democratically elected government in 1999 and the 
subsequent announcement of policies of deregulation, commercialization and 
deregulation by the Obasanjo-led administration in 2003, the civil society were 
quick to vehemently oppose the re-introduction of any neo-liberal economic policy 
due to the negative impact of SAP on Nigeria’s political economy. The climax of 
the resistance were the series of confrontations between the Nigeria Labour Con- 
gress (NLC) in coalition with Civil Societies, and the federal government over 
deregulation of the downstream oil sector and resulting incessant increment in the 
pumping price of fuel. 

Olayode (2005) believes strongly that the activities of agencies of globalization 
impede Nigeria’s state sovereignty through the internationalization of ranges of 
activities earlier performed by states. However, Grugel (2002) argued in contrast by 
emphasizing that what happens might just be a changing role of the state. Olayode 
(2005) advances further to posit that the relationship between SAP and democrati- 
zation as inherently contradictory, or at best problematic. It becomes important for 
economic policy to address much larger categories of fundamental issues than 
restricting focus on allocation of resources. By jettisoning other sensitive matters 
involving democracy like improved economic management, greater equity, promo- 
tion of fundamental human rights and adherence to the principle of rule of law and 
sovereignty, agents of globalization actually undermines democracy in Nigeria. 
Nura (2003) argues further that globalization determines the sovereignty of states 
by trespassing on their prerogatives, debilitating their national independence and 
encroaching upon their rights to make their own decisions. This reinforces the 
perspectives in Nigeria that the recurrent increase in the prices of petroleum 
products was at the insistence of the IFI’s. 

This is consistence with Ijeoma’s argument that Nigeria is currently coerced in 
sharing her decision-making powers with international forces of production and 
finance (Kura 2005). The report insists that new foreign investors were being 
considered for potential investment in the country, especially in the area of com- 
munication and computer technologies. Also, the state’s activities are assuming 
more or less a global character and orientation; henceforth, the government 
decision-making power are contracting and shrinking. For example, Nigeria’s 
budget formulation and implementation are structured to conform to provisions 
and directives from the IFIs, a policy, which has negative consequences on employ- 
ment creation and local poverty reduction initiatives. Given pressure from these 
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agencies of globalization, Nigeria’s democratic government is rapidly abandoning 
her role in service delivery. This is particularly attributable to the challenges 
attributed to balance of payments, where the focus is shifting from satisfying public 
demands to simply removing market barriers, thereby relinquishing the necessary 
powers of distributive capabilities. 

Therefore, it was not a surprise that the IFIs did not only supported the January 
2012 (just like in past cases) hike in local oil prices but vehemently threw their 
weight behind the deregulation of the oil sector in Nigeria. This threatens nation 
building and democratization by exacerbating social conflicts, 3 weakening of the 
capacity of the state to adopt political approach to people’s demands on the state, 
and ignoring the voice of the people especially on a matter that touches on a 
sensitive issue like oil (Personal Interview, July 20 13). 4 It was worrisome that not 
even the unending violence and terrorism in the Niger Delta could “compel” 
Nigeria’s government to “throw caution in the wind” in dealings with oil-related 
issues. 

The attendant crisis of oil mismanagement and fuel crisis, led by the Civil 
Society Coalition and Nigerian Labour Unions (NLC), grounded governance and 
paralyzed government activities for more than a week; an act that led to public 
protests and riots across the country in January 2012, while many people died in the 
ensuring clashes between the Nigerian police and protesters. The initial popularity 
of the President Jonathan administration suffered and his government became 
illegitimate afterwards. 5 Nigerian workers had every reason to feel passionate 
about deepening and defending the interests of Nigerians and Nigeria’s democracy 
because of the prospects of benefiting Nigerians than any other form of government, 
recalling that workers and other Nigerians suffered untold hardships, pains, perse- 
cution, detention and even death to bring about the current democracy after the June 
12 annulment of election in 1993. 

One of the effects of globalization is that it has turned the world into a global 
market for goods and services produced and supplied by hegemonic transnational 
corporations and countries of the West whose exploitative activities are mainly 
driven by maximization of profi (Mubangizi 2009). Although the origin of human 
rights could be traced to the West, it has been argued that the West will support the 
violation of those same human rights if such violation is acknowledged to be in the 
best interest of its global capitalist agenda. As a result, “globalization intensifies 
impoverishment by increasing poverty, insecurity, fragmentation of society and this 
violates human rights and human dignity of millions of people” (Mubangizi 2009: 
34). 



3 The masses, led by Trade Unions, Nigerian Labour Union and other Civil Society groups, 
confronted the government and paralysed government activities for more than a week: move 
that further threatened the fragility of the state. 

4 This is a response of an academic of political economy in a Nigerian University, July, 2013. 

5 See Saka Lukman for an understanding of successive crisis as a result of fuel price increment in 
Nigeria. 
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Pratt (2004) contends that the greatest threat of globalization to the consolidation 
of democracy is the loss of national government in decision making due to changing 
nature of global capitalism and increasing the power of IFI’s, and other non-state 
global actors. Governments are increasingly obliged to formulate economic and 
social policies that will attract foreign investment, rather than meeting the needs of 
their own citizens; the Nigerian state found itself in this situation. In their bid to 
attract foreign direct capital and investment, the Nigerian governments, like other 
Third World states often suppress demand for high wages, and reduce expenditure 
on social amenities. National governments are not only left powerless in the face of 
global capital mobility but they are also increasingly subject to the dictate of 
supranational actors who believe in unhindered capital and goods flow in and out 
of the country. 

In this situation, the so called “investors” occupy the most lucrative positions in 
government, which creates multi-dimensional problems, because the government 
has virtually done nothing. What they had achieved with the over-praised privati- 
zation and deregulation policies is that the public monopoly has been transformed 
into private monopoly. The MNC, with connivance of ruling class, dominates and 
monopolizes investment in banking, oil, Power Holdings Corporation of Nigeria 
(PHCN), discourage popular participation and hijacked the political economy of 
Nigeria. 



Conclusion 

Just like Obeakemhe (2012) opines, from independence till date, Nigerian demo- 
cracy has been a blend of home brew and borrowed features which if properly 
harnessed, will make our system a model that will be the pride of every Nigerians. 
Regrettably, the popularity of democracy in the country is more in words than in the 
enshrined principles which guarantee the rights and happiness of both the majority 
and minority. In Nigeria, the beauty of democracy and the benefits that ought to be 
derived from it is lost in the gaming of dangerous politicking, horse- trading, 
assassinations, vote-stealing, arm-twisting, corruption, ethnocentrism, and gross 
disregard for the rights of the electorate. These and many more have made many 
people to describe the Nigerian political terrain as murky, deadly and unpalatable. It 
might be erroneous to castigate globalization for these symptoms due to the violent 
nature of electioneering right from the immediate post-independence epoch. How- 
ever, it could be stressed that the new capitalism, termed globalization, promotes 
market-based democracy that laid premium on elite hegemony control on political 
leadership and voting system without relegating meaningful political space to the 
mass of the people. 

The theoretical assumption that globalization obstructs democracy re-enforces 
the assertion that it constrains the autonomy and sovereignty of states especially in 
terms of public policies that would positively affect its citizens and strengthen the 
democratization processes (Kura 2005). This becomes necessary to satisfy the 
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interest of foreign investors. The activities of MNCs (Shell, MTN and Coca-Cola) 
and other IFIs (IMF and World Bank) in Nigeria further threaten economic growth 
and development, because capital is daily repatriated to the developed world, and 
the state finds it difficult to resist the negative influence of these corporations. This 
has a negative effect of disjointing the internal developmental activities of these 
states and thus negatively affects their democratization process. Globalization, in 
this form weakened the economic power of the local bourgeoisies. These reasons 
could lead to serious economic crises that might hinder the consolidation of 
democracy. Nigerians continue to struggle under the weight of poverty, which 
certainly threatens the consolidation of democracy. Impoverishment remains a 
denial of human rights, undermines democracy and reverses the gains of moderate 
economic development in Nigeria. 

Liberal democracy favours the economic arrangements in the form of contem- 
porary free market organisations that engender globalization. Therefore, deregula- 
tion, marketization and privatization in Nigeria must be achieved in such a way that 
they support democratization, political liberalization and decentralization. Interest- 
ingly, democracy’s central attributes of freedom, liberty and rights to information 
help in promoting the ‘free’ flow of information and communications that further 
empowered the development of globalization. Globalization facilitates the Nigerian 
media exposure to international practices. The revolution in global communication 
aided tremendously the ability of the Nigerian press, not only to challenge anti- 
democratic forces, but also to pursue democratization. Globalization has made 
possible adequate and timely processing and dissemination of information; through 
ICT, which is a vital requirement of democratization (Adesoji 2006). 

Pratt (2004) sees globalization as very essential for improved governance as it 
promotes free market, increases FDI, opposes state centralization of power, and 
encourages transparency and accountability, instigates liberalization of trade and 
privatization of production beneficial to developing economies and creates oppor- 
tunity for political liberalization. It helps through the spread of ICT, which creates 
awareness that strengthen democracy. Globalization also encourages multilateral 
approach to confront common global challenges like environmental degradation, 
crime, terrorism, and global warming. Similarly, globalization contributes in 
undermining the legitimacy of authoritarian regimes by exposing their citizens to 
interactions with other peoples’ ways of lives in the world through information and 
communication. In this way, it is favorable to democratization. 

Despite this interwoven relationship, democracy and globalization could be at 
odds with each other. As globalization tends to eradicate national barriers between 
societies and dislodge effective decision-making from national level, it simulta- 
neously threatens both authoritarian and democratic regimes. In this sense global- 
ization becomes inimical and hostile to democratic self-government. Globalization 
must coexist with the traditional, economic, political and financial identities within 
the framework of Nigeria’s policy measures for the achievement of economic 
prosperity and democratic sustainability. Democracy involves consensus, represen- 
tation and accountability. Globalization favors all but consensus, as evident in the 
federal government insistence on the removal of fuel subsidy and embarking on full 
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deregulation at all costs, without recourse to the aspiration of the citizenry who 
opposes such reform at this critical epoch of economic hardship. 

Amidst the growing prowess of globalization and emphasis on limited govern- 
ment, Nigeria and other Third World should recognize the important roles of the 
state as the most potent agent of development. Despite the return to civilian rule in 
1999, there has been a recurrent search for good governance or democratic author- 
ity that will facilitate the socio-political and economic emancipation of the state and 
the citizenry. It is true that democratization instigate the process of effective 
institutional governance due to its supposedly equitable allocation of values and 
resources, but it need be emphasized that globalization has impacted on the socio- 
political and economic environment in which Nigeria’s policy makers take sensi- 
tive decision on behalf of the citizenry. Globalization has actually restricted the 
decision making power of the people as manifested in ignoring their opposition to 
deregulation, weakened state’s capacity for locally-instigated economic policies, 
and turned the political elites in Nigeria to “aggressive” class maneuvered by 
foreign influence to act in contrary to the wishes of the mass of the people who 
bears the larger percentage of the economic woes. Majority of Nigerians are 
downwardly -mobile despite the oil wealth and years of democratic governance. 

It is pertinent to conclude with the assertion of Ojo’s (2004) that, with the 
prevailing international economic order, the process of globalization would always 
challenge the capacity of all African states and its ability to promote and sustain the 
process of democratization. In the case of Nigeria, the capacity to consolidate 
democracy would dictate the nature and extent of her competitiveness in the web 
of globalization, while her ability to instigate sustainable development hinges on 
the continued existence of Nigeria as a geographical entity. 
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Chapter 8 

African Growth Miracle in a Changing 
Global Order: A Myth or Reality? 



Samuel O. Oloruntoba 



Abstract Recent reports on Africa by international development agencies like the 
World Bank and International Monetary Fund (IMF) show that Africa is at the verge 
of its own economic miracle. Years of sustained economic growth as manifested in a 
record Gross Domestic Product of an average of 6 % gives cause for hope. Boom in 
information communication technology in countries like Nigeria, Tunisia, and 
Tanzania lend credence to the claim that this is Africa’s moment. The demographic 
advantage that the continent have over other continents with ageing population also 
presents a basis for optimism that the continent is on the path to economic revival as 
China and other Asian countries experienced in the 1980s. However, there are causes 
for concern that the so called growth miracle may be a mirage after-all. This is 
because the growth has not impacted positively on the majority of the citizens who 
still live in abject poverty. Unemployment among the youthful population is still 
very high with a national average of above 23 % in a country like Nigeria. Political 
instability is also very rife in different parts of the sub-region such as ongoing crisis 
in Mali, the Boko Haram insurgency in Nigeria, internecine conflict in Democratic 
Republic of Congo, Tunisia, Guinea, Libya and Egypt. This chapter examines 
the contradictions in the assumed growth miracle, especially against the background 
of its precarious nature and ensuing fragility in many of the countries in Africa. 
It calls for cautious optimism with recommendations for laying solid foundation for 
sustainable economic development on the continent. 
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Introduction 

In what appears to be a complete change in perception on Africa by both academics, 
policy makers and investors, the continent of Africa has in recent time became a 
toast of the global community as the ‘haven of good hope’, top destination for 
investors, a region of macro-economic stability, undisputable source of valuable 
industrial raw materials and a location for large arable farmland. Yet, just barely 
13 years ago, the influential magazine, the Economist of London has described 
Africa as a hopeless continent, (Economist 2000) with the former British Prime 
Minister, Tony Blair, also regarding Africa as a ‘scar in the conscience of the world’ 
(McGreal 2002). The reversal in the fortune and appellation of Africa as a hopeless 
continent was vividly captured in a repentant manner by the same Economist 
magazine barely a decade later thus: 

Since the Economist regrettably labelled Africa “the hopeless continent”, a decade ago, a 
profound change has taken hold. Labour productivity has been rising. It is now growing by, 
on average, 2.7 % s year. Trade between Africa and the rest of the world has increased by 
200 % since 2000. Inflation dropped by 22 % in the 1990s to 8 % in the past decade. Foreign 
debts declined by a quarter, budget deficits by two thirds. In eight of the past ten years, 
according to the World Bank, sub-Saharan growth has been faster than East Asia’s (though 
that does not include Japan (Economist 2011). 

This sudden change in perception has been attributable to impressive rate of 
economic growth, low debt burden, low inflation, institutional reforms and general 
macro-economic stability, which have been the lot of many of the countries on the 
continent over the last decade (Montanini et al. 2013). The growth, especially 
before the global financial crisis of 2008-2009 was in response to high demand 
for commodity and minerals from advanced countries in Europe, North America 
and China (Gumede 2013). Attractive epithets such as ‘Rising Lion’, Investor 
haven, ‘African growth miracle’ have been used to describe the current phenome- 
non of growth in Africa (Economist 2008). Africa has also been able to withstand 
the pressures emanating from the global economic crisis as it has grown averagely 
at the rate of 5.5 % over the last years (Gumede 2013). However, there are concerns 
that despite the impressive growth rate, Africa has not done particularly well on 
other areas of human development index such as rate of poverty, inequality, 
unemployment and access to social services such as health and education. In the 
latest United Nations Human Development Index, many countries in Africa, 
including oil exporters like Nigeria and Guinea still occupy very low positions in 
the global ranking. Also, while the rising middle class in the urban areas is one of 
the critical success factors for the rising profile of Africa, the rural areas, where 
majority of the citizens reside, are still enmeshed in poverty as they lack govern- 
ment presence in areas of social provisions and other critical infrastructures such as 
roads, electricity and access to finance. 

The central preoccupation of this chapter is a critical examination of the current 
growth trends, the factors that drives it, its sustainability and the opportunities or 
threats that these portend for Africa in a world, in which a change in the geography 
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of power has become manifestly evident. While this section constitutes the intro- 
duction, section two examines the performances of African economies over the past 
few years and the factors that drive the growth and the prospects of sustainability of 
the growth. Section three examines growth without development, especially within 
the context of the high poverty rate in many parts of Africa. It situates the 
contradictions of growth without development within the context of the application 
of wrong theoretical models that inform the growth. This section is particularly 
important as it attempts to fill the gap in literature on the disconnect between growth 
and development. Although scholars have acknowledged that the growth is not 
leading to building of human capabilities in terms of poverty reduction and 
unleashing of entrepreneurial potentials, the wrong theoretical model that informed 
the growth has not been sufficiently captured in literature. While section four 
locates Africa and its position within the changes in the global geography of 
power, section five concludes with recommendations on what Africa can do to 
seize the moment for its future development and relevance in an increasingly 
changing and integrated world. 



African Economic Growth: Performances and 
Causative Factors 

Over the past 10 years, African economies have continued to grow and show 
resilience despite the global economic crisis, which has brought serious macro 
-economic distortions in advanced economies of Europe, United States of America 
and Japan. This growth has manifested in steady increase in Gross Domestic 
Product, increase in volume of trade, volume of foreign direct investment, portfolio 
investment, lower debt to GDP ratio, low budget deficit and low inflation. As 
Joseph (2013: 2) argues, the prospect of high sustained growth in Africa raises 
the possibility of the transformation of these countries from a reliance on primary 
agricultural production and mineral extraction which have characterised their 
economies for decades’. The need for such transformation is informed by the fact 
that as Page (2012 cf. Joseph 2013: 2) notes ‘in poor countries structural change — 
the shift of resources from low productivity uses-is a key driver of economic 
growth. In both theory and history, industry has been the sector that leads the 
process of structural change’. 

While some have attributed the current growth in Africa to macro-economic and 
institutional reforms, there is a near consensus among scholars that they are largely 
a response to high commodity demands from advanced countries as well as 
emerging economies of China, India and Brazil (See Montanini et al. 2013; 
Gumede 2013; Joseph 2013). Apart from favourable pre-crisis international envi- 
ronment, which fuelled the growth, scholars have also argued that improved 
domestic demand and supply have contributed to the growth. A substantial increase 
in the number of the middle class and improvement in their consumption pattern 
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Table 8.1 Macroeconomic developments in Africa 



X 


2011 


2012 (e) 


2013 (p) 


2014 (p) 


Central Africa 


5.2 


5.7 


5.7 


5.4 


Eastern Africa 


6.3 


4.5 


5.2 


5.6 


Northern Africa 


-0.1 


9.5 


3.9 


4.3 


Southern Africa 


4.0 


3.7 


4.2 


4.6 


Western Africa 


6.8 


6.6 


6.8 


7.4 


Africa 


3.5 


6.6 


4.8 


5.3 


Africa (excluding Libya) 
Memorandum items 


4.3 


4.2 


4.5 


5.2 


North Africa (including Sudan) 


0.1 


0° 

bo 


3.8 


4.3 


Sub-Saharan Africa 


5.5 


5.2 


5.4 


5.8 


Oil-exporting countries 


2.8 


8.7 


5.2 


5.6 


Oil-importing countries 


4.3 


3.9 


4.3 


4.8 


Consumer prices (inflation in %) 


2011 


2012 


2013 


2014 


Central Africa 


4.5 


4.4 


3.5 


3.4 


Eastern Africa 


16.1 


21.3 


10.9 


9.4 


Northern Africa 


7.3 


7.2 


7.1 


7.3 


Southern Africa 


6.7 


6.5 


6.5 


6.2 


Western Africa 


9.3 


9.8 


8.0 


7.8 


Africa 

Memorandum items 


8.5 


9.1 


7.4 


7.2 


North Africa (including Sudan) 


8.2 


8.9 


8.0 


8.0 


Sub-Saharan Africa 


8.7 


9.2 


7.1 


6.7 


Oil-exporting countries 


10.3 


10.6 


9.0 


9.1 


Oil-importing countries 


6.9 


7.9 


8.0 


5.3 



Source : African Economic Outlook, 2013. e estimate, p projected 

was also said to be responsible for the growth. Besides, the boom in demands for 
mobile communication services in countries such as Nigeria, Ugandan, Kenya and 
other countries have contributed tremendously to the growth on the continent. Other 
factors include inflow in remittances from Africans in Diaspora and portfolio 
investment. The relative political stability in anchor states such as Nigeria, 
South Africa and Ghana has also facilitated foreign investment flow into these 
countries. 

South Africa’s investment in other parts of Africa has increased over the past 
19 years of post-apartheid regime As Alden and Soko (2005) argue, South Africa 
investment in Africa has increased both within the South African Customs Union 
(SACU) and other parts of Africa. For example, MTN mobile communication giant 
of South African origin is the leading mobile communication company in Nigeria. 
Nigerians banks such as UBA Pic, Guaranty Trust Bank and Zenith Bank have also 
made in -roads into different countries in Africa. Such inward flow of investment 
has multiple multiplier effects and contributes to much of the growth being 
witnessed in Africa today. 

Table 8.1 show the steady rate of growth for various regions and countries in 
Africa as well as projections for the future. 
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The figure above shows the post-crisis growth and inflation rates in 2011 with 
projections for 2013 and 2014. The figure shows that West Africa sub-region has an 
average growth rate of 6.7 over the period. This is instructive as three of the fastest 
growing economy in Africa, Gambia, Liberia and Nigeria are in the sub-region. 
Discovery of oil in Ghana and oil exploration activities in Equatorial Guinea has 
also spurred the growth of economies of the sub-region. The least region of growth 
is North Africa, with a growth rate of 0.1 in 2011. This slow growth can be 
attributable to the protests and political instability that rocked the sub-region in 
2009 till 2011. The projections for 2013 and 2014 in this region show there is 
possibility of recovery. Inflation rates have been very low in most of the regions, 
with West Africa region having the highest rate. 

At the country level, countries such as Angola, Botswana, Burkina Faso, Ethiopia, 
Mozambique, Rwanda and Tanzania have recorded high rate of growth over the past 
one decade. According to the Economist (2011) projections from the World Bank 
shows that sub-Saharan Africa expansion would be 4.9 %, 5.1 %, and 5.2 % in 2013, 
2014 and 2015, respectively. When compared with the global average of 3 %, the 
reality of African Economic growth miracle becomes more obvious. 

The structural differences in growth patterns among countries show that higher 
demands for fuel account for much of the growth. This is especially because oil 
exporting countries have witnessed higher rate of growth. As Asiedu (2005) argues, 
foreign direct investment flows to Africa have been particularly directed to oil 
producing countries such as Nigeria, Angola, Algeria, Gabon and so on. The 
pre-crisis growth of 5.9 % will reduce to 4.4 % if adjusted for the growth rate in the 
oil exporting countries. As Gumede (2013: 3) notes ‘oil exporting African countries 
contributed 61.4 % of the overall growth of the African continent and oil-exporting 
African countries grew at 5.9 % compared to 4.4 % for the non-oil African countries, 
just as the recess began in 200 8 ’.Substantial part of the $37.7 billion in Foreign Direct 
Investment to Africa in 2012 went to the oil producing countries. 

Although these figures are salutary and give cause for optimism that a new dawn 
of development might indeed have begun in Africa, there are concerns that this 
growth has not translated into development (World Bank 2012). This leads to the 
next pre-occupation of this section, contradictions of growth without development. 



Contradictions of Growth Without Development 

There are concerns that the euphoria over economic growth in Africa may not last 
too long as it contains in it some inherent contradictions (Economist 2011). While 
economic indicators such as Gross Domestic Product, Debt to GDP ratio, low 
budget deficit and inflation rates show that Africa is growing, the rate of poverty, 
unemployment as well as inequality remains high. In this connection the United 
Nations Human Development Index presents some figures which show that Africa 
still lags behind other regions of the world in terms other measurement of human 
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Table 8.2 Human development in Africa 



Very high and high human 
development 


Medium human 
development 


Low human development 


Algeria 


Botswana 


Angola Liberia Lesotho 


Libya Arab Jamahiriya 


Cape Verde 


Benin Madagascar Kenya 


Seychelles 


Egypt 


Burkina Laso Malawi 
Zambia 


Tunisia 


Equatorial Guinea 


Burundi Mali Zimbabwe 




Gabon 


Cameroon Mauritania 




Ghana 


Central African Rep. Niger 




Morocco 


Chad Mozambique Gambia 




Namibia 


Comoros Nigeria Tanzania 




South Africa 


Congo Rwanda Guinea- 
Bissau 




Swaziland 


Congo Democratic Rep. 
Togo 

Cote d’Ivoire Sudan Uganda 
Djibouti SaoTome & 
Principe 

Eritrea Senegal Uganda 
Ethiopia Sierra Leone 



Source : UNDP (2013) 



development such as access to health, education, justice and human rights. Table 8.2 
shows the scorecard of human development in Africa. 

Despite the high growth rate, only four countries were classified by the United 
Nations as very high and high development. Ten other countries were classified as 
Medium development counties while thirty seven other countries were classified as 
Low Development. Instructively many of the best performing countries such as 
Ethiopia, Burkina Faso, Angola and even Nigeria were classified as low develop- 
ment. As Sen (2001) argues, development encompasses building human capabili- 
ties in terms of access to justice, voice for the poor and security from deprivation. 
In the absence of these, the current growth may remain a myth with very high 
tendency for reversal. 

Another reason why the current hype about Africa growth may not bring about 
the ‘miracle’ is that the growth rate being currently witnessed in Africa is not as 
high as what obtained in South East Asia or even China. In this region, growth rate 
of above 10 % per annum were recorded over three decades consecutively. As 
Stiglitz (2002) argues, such rate of growth was unprecedented in human history. 
Another cause of worry over the sustainability of the growth is that one of the 
drivers of the growth is commodity exports, especially of minerals and metals. 
However, as Chang (2003, 2007) has variously argued, developed countries of 
today did not develop on the back of free trade or commodity exports. Rather, 
conscious efforts were made to develop industry and manufacturing. 

The theoretical model that underpins the current growth in Africa is based on 
neo-classical theory which emphasise adherence to the principle of comparative 
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advantage. Given Africa’s rich natural resources endowment, the theory argues, the 
continent should concentrate on the exports of such resources. It advocates private 
ownership of the means of production and seek for greater role for the market in 
allocation of resources. 

Philosophers and scholars such as Adam Smith, David Ricardo, John Stuart Mill, 
Paul Samuelson, John Williamson, among others have postulated that in order to 
maximize the well-being of the society, the market must be allowed a free hand to 
allocate resources. As Gilpin (2001: 46) submits, theories propounded by these 
philosophers and scholars ‘have had a significant influence on the trade, monetary 
and other policies of national governments’. Early classical political economists 
like Adam Smith made a strong case for the promotion of private interest, compar- 
ative advantage and specialization as well as profit maximization. The role of the 
state was to be limited to that of maintenance of security and protection of private 
investment. Besides, the state was expected to establish and enforce basic rules of 
the game. 

Neo-classical economic doctrine is traceable to Paul Samuelson who attempted 
to synthesis microeconomics with the new macroeconomics exemplified by the 
work of John M. Keynes. As Gilpin (2001 : 46) notes, the assumptions of neoclassical 
economics are applicable to ‘the economics of Keynesian, monetarist, or other 
divergent schools of contemporary economic thought because they all are based 
on similar assumptions regarding the nature of the market’. Neoclassical economics 
sees the market as a self-regulating and self-correcting smooth functioning machine 
which is governed by objective laws and universal principles. It is further based on 
the assumption that the free market, under some circumstances such as perfect 
information and oligopolistic competition, will bring about optimal allocation of 
given resources (Gilpin 2001). 

Neoliberal economics took these arguments further in the 1980s by prescribing 
various reforms that countries in economic difficulties must undertake in order to 
recover. While also placing premium on the market as the more efficient agent for 
allocating resources, neo-liberal economics paradoxically relies on the state to carry 
out privatization of state-owned enterprises, deregulation, devaluation and liberal- 
ization of trade and finance (Harvey 2007). The theoretical bent of the neo-liberal 
economists is coterminous with economic globalization. According to Akinboye 
(2008: 59), ‘one dynamic and fundamental force in contemporary globalization 
process is economic liberalization, which has been embraced by virtually all 
countries and major international institutions within the global system’. These 
institutions include the International Monetary Fund, World Bank and the World 
Trade Organization. 

Neo-liberalism also recommended liberal democracy as a form of government 
that can guarantee the freedom of the market to perform its functions of efficient 
allocation of resources. Liberal economics identifies trade liberalization as a sure 
path to economic growth (Sachs and Warners 1995). As Fine (2011) contends, the 
virulent form that neo -neoliberal economics has assumed, especially since the end 
of the Second War, and promoted through the agency of the Bretton Woods 
Institutions, has resulted into a situation of preference for statistics and 
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econometrics at the expense of real value. Such values must necessarily include 
issues of human capabilities and equity in income distribution. The current growth 
in Africa is based on the neo-liberal economic model and its penchant for growth 
rather than development. Going further, it can be argued that it is the growth that 
benefits foreign capital and local bourgeoisie. Coupled with the winner takes all 
form of liberal democracy that is prevalent in Africa today, the subservience of the 
state to the market and foreign institutions, the current growth is unsustainable over 
a long time. 

Beyond the economic factors, which may hinder the sustainability of the current 
growth are other complex political and social issues which the state in Africa is 
currently grappling with. The first of this is the insuperable problem of corruption. 
This monster remains a huge challenge to developmental governance in Africa 
today. African political elites remain fixated on primitive accumulation by 
misappropriating the collective patrimony for self and group interests. Resources 
that should have been used to develop infrastructure and social provisions in form 
of safety nets are being siphoned to foreign bank accounts by the political elites and 
their cronies. As Habib (2013) argues in connection to South Africa, this is already 
causing discontents among the rank and file of the poor in the country. 

The second non-economic challenge to the sustenance of economic growth in 
Africa is the preponderance of conflicts and insurgencies which bother on ethnic 
loyalties, identity politics and contestation over access to resources and political 
power. As Ndlovu-Gatsheni and Mhlanga (2013: 16) argue, few of such ethno- 
conflicts include: 

the Southern Nigeria (Ogoniland the Movement for the Survival of Ogoni People), ongoing 
struggles in the Niger Delta (Movement for the Emancipation of the Niger Delta), 
Capri vians in Namibia (United Democratic Party with its politics of succession), the 
Barotse people of who want the revival of their monarchy in Zambia, the Ndebele and 
the calls for the revival of the Mthwakazi state in Zimbabwe, the Kalanga of Botswana, 
Zulu nationalism and its discontents in South Africa, the Ngoni of Malawi, the Nanumbas 
and Konkunbas in Ghana, the Zanzibarians (Phemba) in Tanzania, Cabinda in Angola, 
Front for the Liberation of the State of Cabinda (FLEC), Casamance in Senegal, Southern 
Cameroun in Cameroun, Northern Somaliland, Oromo in Ethiopia, Northern Uganda, and 
the case of the Polisaro of Western Sahara in Morroco. 

While some of these conflicts are old and have become permanent features of the 
existence of these states, new sites of intractable conflicts are emerging in Africa. 
The case of Boko Haram and Ansaru in North Eastern part of Nigeria, Islamic 
Brotherhood in Egypt, Islamic militants in Tunisia and the Tuareg rebellion in Mali 
and part of Niger republic are typical examples of these. Such conflicts obstruct 
normal flow of economic activities. Also, to the extent that they undermine political 
stability and threaten security of lives and property, they scare both foreign and 
local investors away. In this regard, it is inconceivable that any meaningful devel- 
opment can take place in a failed state like Somalia. The possibility that conflicts 
from fragile states can spill to otherwise stable states poses more serious danger to 
the economic survival of Africa. 
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Transforming Growth to Sustainable Development in Africa 

We admit the current state of growth but argue that it is meaningless and precarious 
(high possibility for reversal) if not based on sound fundamentals). Such funda- 
mentals must first reflect in the epistemology and ontology of what development is 
all about. For a long time, the notion of development in Africa has been externally 
and wrongly constructed. As Amin (2002 cf. Schneider 2003: 391) argue ‘the 
countries that today make up the ‘fourth world’ are for the large part, countries 
destroyed by the intensity of their integration in an earlier phase of the global 
expansion of capitalism’. The undue integration of African economies into the 
global capitalist system that Amin refers to continues today under various guises 
and forms. This exogeneity and the associated wrong diagnosis of the problem have 
led to wrong prescriptions of strategies. Even at the domestic level, African 
political elites have yet to understand what development is all about. As Ake 
(2001) contends, African political elites lack understanding of what development 
is about, much less of having one on the agenda. 

The first strategy then will be to problematize development as a constitutive part 
of the purpose of being, where people are seeing as the subject rather than the 
object. This will involve an epistemological deconstruction and a systematic 
attempt at decolonizing knowledge production on development in the continent. 
Since the 1980s, the advanced capitalist countries working in tandem with the 
Bretton Woods Institutions have unleashed an ideological war (under the hubris of 
neoliberalism) against the state as well institutions of higher learning. This has 
affected the quality and the direction of policy in Africa. 

Secondly, the role of the state in development must be properly reconstructed. 
Scholars have argued that in virtually all cases of historic economic development 
landmarks, the state has played significant roles in championing the cause, providing 
direction and resources, regulating the market through institutions and redistributing 
income for the overall well-being of the people (Rodrik 2005; Kohli 2004). 

Thirdly, in order to ensure that the current growth translates into development, 
there is need for political leaders in Africa to embark on massive agrarian revolution. 
This will require carrying out reforms on land and making farming attractive to the 
young people through various incentives. As Ravallion (2009) argues in respect of 
China, the growth in that country was anchored on agrarian revolution with the state 
playing major mediatory roles on land reforms and incentive administration for 
farmers. 

Apart from agriculture, Africa must take a cue from countries such as Turkey, 
Brazil and India and invest in bio-technology, scientific innovation and human 
capital. As Rodrik (2005) opines, the growth that was witnessed in South Korea and 
other South East Asian countries from the 1960s to the present was anchored among 
other things on human capital development. 

Also, against the backdrop of the excesses of many companies in Africa on issues 
of labour rights, environment and corporate social responsibility, the government 
must muster the courage to regulate in the interest of development. International 
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labour standards should be observed as a minimum for continued operation of both 
local and international companies in Africa. 



Africa in the Changing Global Order and 
Development Challenges 



The global economic crisis of 2008-2009 has continued to have serious effects on 
the economies of Europe and United States of America (Akinboye and Oloruntoba 
2013). Although the US has witnessed some recovery, many member countries of 
the EU continue to have serious economic problems. The share of these countries in 
Africa’s trade and investment is also declining. In their place, the BRICS countries 
such as China, Russia, India and Brazil are occupying strategic positions in various 
sectors. The increasing prominence of these countries in global affairs is also 
changing the geography of global powers. Giving the declining return on invest- 
ment in Europe and North America, Africa will continue to be a destination for 
investment. Given this trend, Africa has a unique opportunity to diversify the 
portfolio of her development partners. 

The continent also has a unique opportunity to engage both old and new partners 
on terms that are more favourable than what currently exists. To achieve the above 
will require a systematic effort to nurture a new set of political class, who can build 
hegemony. Hegemony is required to mobilise the various forces in the state in order 
to bring about development. Although the likelihood of this seems so distant in a 
country such as Nigeria, Guinea, Central Africa Republic and others with the 
unenviable records of corruption and maladministration of the political leaders, 
Examples from post-conflict Mozambique, Rwanda and countries such as Mauritius 
and increasingly, Ghana show that this is feasible. 



Conclusion and Recommendations 



This chapter has examined the current hype over high level of economic growth in 
different countries in Africa and of Africa as a whole. The chapter interrogates the 
fundamental factors that are driving the growth. The disconnection between eco- 
nomic growth and development was also examined. It argues that although the 
growth is real to some extent, it has not been translated into improvement in the 
living conditions of the people of Africa. Available statistics show that poverty and 
inequality are common place in different parts of the continent. Besides, national 
average figures were used to explain the growth trajectory while overlooking high 
rate of poverty in the rural areas. The chapter also highlighted the theoretical 
orientation that informed the growth pattern, which is, the neo-classical economic 
theory. I argue that to the extent that this theory emphasise concentration on exports 
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of commodities and minerals without substantial focus on manufacturing and 
industrialization, the current growth may not be sustainable. This is because as 
experiences have shown, prices of these commodities are usually subject to the 
vagaries of international economy. In other words, when the economies of the 
buyers are buoyant, the prices remain high and vice versa. Sudden fall in such prices 
usually create structural distortions in African economies. 

The changes in the geography of power at the global level were also highlighted. 
This was essentially due to the recession that rocked the global economy from 
2008-2009. While African countries and other emerging economies have rebound 
in terms of economic performance, advanced economies remain laggard. Despite 
the long term risk that the unfavourable external environment pose to the sustain- 
ability of economic growth in Africa, the favourable changes in the performances of 
the economies of emerging countries such as China, Brazil, India, Turkey, and 
Russia, and their increasing engagement with Africa, presents a unique opportunity 
for Africa to diversify her portfolio of investment and trade partners. 

Based on the above, the following are recommended as policy measures to adopt 
in order to derive maximum advantage from the current growth. First, Africa 
leaders must make adequate and judicious use of the capital accruable from exports 
of commodities to build infrastructures. Africa needs infrastructures like rail, road, 
ports (air and sea) as well as electricity in order to transform the economies. 
Secondly, the state in Africa must works toward income redistribution in order 
for the people to derive benefits from the current growth. As stated above, growth 
without development has implications for security and political stability in each of 
the countries. While conditional cash transfers schemes have worked well in 
countries such as Brazil and Venezuela (Ravallion 2009), they have not been 
very effective in Africa. It place of conditional transfers, African leaders should 
make money available for free and compulsory qualitative education at all levels. 
Building human capabilities through education has been one of the ways that South 
East Asian countries achieved their transformation from low level of economic 
development to their current high level (Rodrik 2005). Turkey is also taking this 
path now to foster growth and development. 

The third recommendation relates to generation of employment. Against the 
backdrop of the current high rate of unemployment, most especially among the 
youth in different parts of the continent, deliberate efforts must be made to create 
employment. Employment policy must cut across all the sectors of the economy. 
Agriculture must take the centre stage of policy formulation towards this end. This 
is because in most countries in Africa, this sector employs over 50 % of the 
population, especially in the rural areas. Government must create incentives for 
farmers and provide necessary support in terms of grants, market access and loans 
for expansion. The Government of Nigeria has started to embark on some of these 
measures in other to ensure food security. Other countries can follow this example. 
Fourthly, while the current inflow of foreign direct investment is good for the 
economic outlook of the continent, governments of various African countries 
must put in place adequate regulatory mechanism geared toward protection of 
labour rights as well as the environment. It will also be beneficial to African 
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economies if foreign direct investments are directed towards sectors of high 
productivity such as mining and agriculture rather than extractive activities such 
as oil and gas, which is the current practice. 

Lastly, Africa must pay attention to governance. By governance, I don’t mean 
the ‘good governance’ mantra being promoted by the World Bank and the IMF, 
which according to (Khan n.d.) is market enhancing governance. Developmental 
oriented governance will include building the capability of the bureaucracy, which 
has been hampered by various factors such as poaching by international organisa- 
tions, lack of adequate compensation and reward system and lack of autonomy to 
make independent decisions. It also involves having credible electoral process, in 
which inclusive participation rather than winners take all becomes the norm in 
democracy. In view of the limitations of liberal democracy in different parts of 
Africa to bring about economic development, Africa must now look towards the 
Nordic countries and Venezuela for a social type of democracy which promotes 
inclusiveness and human capabilities. 

As Hobson (2012) argues, liberal democracy promotes individualism and places 
economics above the realm of politics, the consequence of which is the subordina- 
tion of the state to the logic of capital and the market. The consequences of such 
abnormality are growing inequality and poverty in different parts of Africa today. 
Also, for governance to enhance development, it must ensure accountability among 
political leaders. The worrisome culture of corruption among African political 
elites today must be controlled through building institutions that can help to prevent 
misappropriation of public funds. The judiciary must also be strengthened to ensure 
that suspects are arrested, prosecuted and effectively convicted to serve as deter- 
rents to other people. The high rate of insecurity in different parts of Africa will 
need to be tackled in other sustain the current level of growth and political stability 
is required to assume the realistic status of a ‘Lion’ in economic development. 
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Chapter 9 

Motsepe’s Gift: Or How Philanthropy Serves 
Capitalism in South Africa 
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Abstract The recent decision by South Africa’s mining magnate Patrice Motsepe 
to donate half of his wealth to charity is an opportune moment to examine the 
relationship between capitalism and philanthropy. It is capitalists who are philan- 
thropic. Philanthropy presents the more humane face of capitalism and conceals its 
penchant for avaricious accumulation. It is particularly germane to ask questions 
about this relationship within the context of South Africa where the gap between 
wealth and poverty is constantly widening. Power, for Fernand Braudel, is the 
product of bringing together the state and capitalism into a common project of 
development. It is here, at this point of common interest between capitalists and the 
state, where the unmistakable characteristic of ‘real’ capitalism exists, to gain 
monopolistic control of the most profitable sectors of the economy. In the case of 
South Africa, this is the minerals-energy complex. Firstly, we argue that social 
order in South Africa has kept a small powerful capital class in place while allowing 
the new black elite to increase its ranks. This integration of blacks has not changed 
the distribution of wealth in the country; rather it reflects broader patterns of capital 
accumulation by a minority and growing wealth disparity. Next, we claim that the 
tradition of philanthropy, employed by magnates such as Motsepe, is considered an 
appropriate response to growing social economic and political inequalities. 
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Introduction 

Philanthropy presents the more humane face of capitalism and conceals its pen- 
chant for avaricious accumulation. It is capitalists who are philanthropic. The 
decision by South Africa’s billionaire Patrice Motsepe to donate half of his wealth 
to charity is an opportune moment to assess this relationship. Motsepe followed 
Warren Buffet’s call for billionaires to pledge a part of their fortunes to the cause of 
philanthropy. Buffett and Bill and Melinda Gates formed the Giving Pledge in 
2010, calling on American billionaires to commit a significant part of their wealth 
to philanthropy. In 2013, the Giving Pledge went global as Motsepe and eleven 
other billionaires from outside the United States announced that they were becom- 
ing Pledgers (Forbes 2013). This global push brought the total number of signato- 
ries to over one hundred (Giving Pledge 2013a). 

While we are amidst global economic crises-sovereign debt crises, weak eco- 
nomic growth, crippling austerity measures, worldwide social unrest and galloping 
social inequality-we are simultaneously witnessing growth in the number of bil- 
lionaires pledging their wealth to philanthropy (Barclays Wealth 2010). The highly 
business oriented World Economic Forum (WEF) again brought up the need to find 
effective means to rein in the worst excesses of globalised capitalism (Holbrook 
2013). It is therefore germane to ask questions about the relationship between 
philanthropy and capitalism as patterns of global wealth accumulation point to 
increasing disparities within societies. 

Nowhere is this a more pressing question than in South Africa. Mining magnate 
Patrice Motsepe is South Africa’s first black billionaire. A recent survey on 
South Africa highlights that the country’s Gini coefficient is around 0.70; among 
the highest in the world (OECD 2013, 18). The report adds that disparities in 
income are even starker in South Africa than at the global level. After two decades, 
post-apartheid policy has not produced a more equitable society but it has permitted 
capital accumulation amongst a class of nouveau riche. Motsepe ’s new found 
wealth needs to be placed in this context. 

Our argument unfolds in three ways. Firstly, we argue that social order in 
South Africa has kept a small powerful capital class in place while allowing a 
new black elite to increase its ranks. This integration of blacks has not changed the 
distribution of wealth in the country; rather it reflects historic patterns of capital 
accumulation by a minority. Secondly, we argue that the tradition of philanthropy, 
employed by mining magnates such as Motsepe, is considered an appropriate 
response to growing social economic and political inequalities. The World Eco- 
nomic Forum provides a platform for recognition of capitalist success while 
receiving absolution for capitalist accumulation by means of donation. Lastly, we 
examine why Motsepe chose to make his philanthropic announcement at the WEF, 
Davos. We claim that this decision places him in a position of high global visibility 
as he integrates this very exclusive club but it also builds on historic relationships 
between Davos and South Africa. Motsepe ’s gesture, in other words, is part of the 
country’s historic ties to global capital. 
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Black Diamonds: Capitalism Through the State 

The state is central in facilitating processes of wealth accumulation or for reducing 
disparities in wealth. Power, for French historian Fernand Braudel, is the product of 
bringing together the state and capitalism into a common project of development. 
The rules and regulations regulating the economy reflect distributions of power and 
interests within society. Historical social structures enable or disable different 
processes of capital accumulation; capitalism triumphs when it becomes identified 
with the state, when it is part of the state (Braudel 1977, p. 64). It is here, at this 
point of common interest between capitalists and the state, where the unmistakable 
characteristic of ‘real’ capitalism exists, to gain monopolistic control of the most 
profitable sectors of the economy. In the case of South Africa, this is the mining 
sector characterised as the mineral s-energy complex (MEC). 

The MEC is an evolving system of accumulation specific to South Africa (Fine 
2010, 28) built on the three most crucial elements of the economy: the mining and 
energy sectors, the financial system, and the role of the state in promoting this 
complex. These three elements are bound together in a historical relation that has 
defined the country’s economy and development (Fine and Rustomjee 1996, p. 7). 
Linkages between core sectors have been built up over the last 150 years and are at 
the heart of South Africa’s economic system (Fine 2010, p. 27). 

As a system of accumulation, the MEC was driven by state economic policies on 
behalf of Afrikaner capital in the post- World War II period and its integration with 
English capital (Fine and Rustomjee 1996, p. 65). This was built on the mineral 
revolution in South Africa at the end of the nineteenth century, which shifted the 
country’s role and place in the international economic system (Ally 1994, p. 1). 
This mineral revolution occurred because the Witwatersrand gold discoveries of 
1886 coincided with the transition of the world financial system to a monetary 
system based on the gold standard and managed by the British financiers and state. 
These powerful economic, political, and ideological factors continue to underlie the 
dynamic of South African industrial policy, and economic policy more generally 
(Fine 2010, p. 42). 

The MEC is a structure of longue duree. Fernand Braudel set forth three 
perspectives on time: the long (la longue duree), also designated as structural 
time, the intermediate long ( histoire conjuncturelle), and the shorter, event-related 
perspective (histoire evenementielle). By structure, we mean an organization, a 
coherent and fairly fixed series of relationships that can become elements for an 
infinite number of generations (Braudel 1980, p. 31). Structures are like envelopes; 
they shape action and confine those who wish to make radical changes. For those 
who profit and ride on the back of this structure, it is enabling and a source of further 
power. It is possible to make changes, such as ending apartheid in 1994. The 
transition was an evenement , putting in place democracy, a new constitution, and 
the elimination of discrimination based on civil rights. Post-apartheid is a new 
conjuncturelle period of liberal democracy and open market policies. One notable 
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element of this period is the introduction of Black Economic Empowerment (BEE) 
by the African National Congress (ANC). 

BEE is an umbrella policy seeking to address the imbalance of economic and 
political power between the minority white population and the majority blacks. The 
2003 Broad Based Black Empowerment Act was added to advance black ownership 
of and control over the economy. BEE became one of the government’s most 
controversial policies (Southall 2006). Criticisms range from scaring foreign 
investment away and thus being a drain on the economy, to encouraging corruption 
and creating a remarkably wealthy ANC-connected ‘empowerment elite ’(Southall 
2006) and more recently, to excluding African economic partners. Nigerian bil- 
lionaire businessman Aliko Dangote criticised South Africa’s BEE laws, saying 
“. . .we are all African brothers and sisters. There has to be a review that encourages 
Africans from other countries to participate in the [South African] economy” 
(Vecchiatto 2013). 

Rob Davies, minister of trade and industry defends BEE as a tool of enterprise 
development that strengthens the involvement of black people in the productive 
economy and that has hardly scratched the surface (McLachlan 2010). Yet while 
the goal is to create a fundamental shift in the country’s political economy through 
increased ownership and control over businesses to historically disadvantaged 
persons (HDPs), the result appears to be the rise of a powerful elite that is riding 
on the structure of the MEC. BEE, in other words, is a contemporary expression of 
historic state-capitalist arrangements of the longue duree. 

BEE was invented by Sanlam, one of South Africa’s leading financial services 
providers, with the purpose of creating a “buffer group among the black political 
class that would become an ally of big business in S A. This buffer group would use 
its newfound power as controllers of the government to protect the assets of big 
business” (Mbeki 2010). BEE created a small black elite but it did not create the 
business environment for broad economic growth nor for change in the distribution 
of wealth in the country. The critical divide in South African society remains 
economic, not racial (Sharma 2013). The richest 20 % still control 72 % of the 
national income while the poorest 40 % have only 6 %. This unequal distribution of 
wealth reflects the state of society at the time of transition to democracy in the early 
1990s. The social, political and economic context that enabled Motsepe’s personal 
accumulation of tremendous wealth did not improve the lives of the majority of 
South Africans. Motsepe, excellent business person that he is, was in the right place 
at the right time. 

A way of thinking about these connections between the poor and capitalists is to 
come back to Braudel’s rich ontology of society and the strata of economic activity 
making up social order. Typically the economy is taken as a homogenous reality 
that can be separated and measured apart from the messy societal context from 
which it emerges (Braudel 1981, p. 23). Conversely, Braudel analytically inserts the 
market economy between two additional zones of economic activity: material life 
and capitalism. These are ‘shadowy’ zones where the economic actions and pro- 
cesses are less transparent, less calculable and therefore harder to quantify and 
qualify. Material life is the thick and rich zone of human activity covering the earth; 
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it is humanity in perpetual motion, of people working, producing, and reproducing, 
of people living and being in this world. It is in this vast world of habitual actions 
and processes of everyday lives that social hierarchies and market economies are 
constructed (1981, p. 24). 

Capitalism is Braudel’s other shadowy zone. It is the zone where “the great 
predators roam and the law of the jungle operates” (Braudel 1982, p. 230). 
Although capitalism expands, it does not aim to subsume all of economic activity; 
capitalism will chop and change to more lucrative areas, leaving in its wake spheres 
or projects no longer considered worth exploiting. The chief characteristic of 
capitalist action remains its ability to choose — a privilege resulting from its dom- 
inant social position and links to the state, the weight of its capital resources, its 
borrowing capacity, and communications and social networks (Braudel 1984, 
p. 622). The preserves of capitalism are top-level real estate, stock exchange 
speculation, banking, long distant trade, and large-scale industrial production 
(1984, p. 622). 

While Braudel points out that capitalists have a heightened capacity for inde- 
pendent action, he maintains that everything rests upon the very broad back of 
material life. When material life expands, everything moves ahead; capitalism 
always benefits from such expansion and the extensiveness of any capitalism is in 
direct proportion to the underlying economy (Braudel 1977, p. 63). This lowest 
stratum of the non-economy is the soil into which capitalism thrusts its roots but 
which it can never really penetrate (Braudel 1982, 229). While South Africans 
living at ‘ground level’ do not always completely understand how capitalist action 
impacts on their lives, they see the growth of this new wealthy black elite and can 
compare it to their stagnant or deteriorating living conditions. 

This relationship between capital accumulation and everyday lives is reflected in 
the following letter to the South African Mail & Guardian where a reader notes: 
“The poverty of mine workers — now exemplified by the Marikana massacre 1 — sits 
grotesquely alongside the mountain of Motsepe’s wealth” (Rudin 2013). This 
reader goes on to note that South Africa has in place the conditions that allow 
someone from no wealth to amass more than R20 billion in less than 20 years. 
Moreover, this accumulation is applauded while there is condemnation of 
mineworkers for their greed and lack of patriotism when they demand a 
living wage. 

Motsepe, chairman of African Rainbow Minerals (ARM) claims that an increase 
in miners’ wages would destroy the future of the South African mining industry 
(Creamer 2013). ARM is a mining conglomerate founded by Motsepe in 1998; it 
operates in platinum and gold, but also in iron and nickel. ARM owns several mines 
as well as shares in mining companies such as Harmony, of which Motsepe is the 
non-executive chairman. Motsepe is also a majority shareholder in Sanlam, the 
originator of the BEE idea. 



1 South African police killed 34 people at the Marikana platinum mine in August 2012 during mass 
strikes over wages. 
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South Africa’s political economy is built on a history of exclusion. Motsepe’s 
wealth reveals that a small part of the former excluded majority is now included in 
the capital elite minority and that this development has been engineered by the 
state. This is reinforced by those, like Motsepe, who profited through the BEE 
program. BEE was a means for the ANC to promote black ownership and control of 
the ‘commanding heights’ of the economy: mining, energy, and finance (Southall 
2006, p. 73). While Motsepe ripostes that he has never profited from a government 
tender (Mvoko 2011), he has ridden on the historical structure that fosters the 
accumulation of great wealth through the MEC. Southall clarifies that a particular 
emphasis was placed upon ‘empowerment’ within the MEC and that ANC -backed 
empowerment figures who emerged as the major ‘BEE moguls’ very often had 
strong connections with individuals and institutions in mining, energy and finance. 
This is clearly the case of Motsepe. 

Motsepe was identified by the business elite at the World Economic Forum as 
part of a new generation of leaders. He was invited to join the Global Leaders of 
Tomorrow (GLT) in 1999 (WEF 2003). The goal of the GLT community is to 
improve the “state of the world” by taking action on issues critical to the global 
agenda of the future. These select individuals are to provide global leadership in the 
post-cold war era and make a commitment to addressing issues beyond their 
immediate professional interest. As part of the GLT and a long standing member 
of WEF, it is no accident that Motsepe’s announcement to pledge his wealth was 
made a Davos. 



Philanthrocapitalism 



Arguably the hegemonic power of capitalist ideology rests not only on its claim to 
being the most efficient means of structuring the global economy from a material 
point of view but it also rests on a substantial foundation of claims to virtue and 
even moral superiority. While material success has long been linked to virtue and 
even taken as a sign of divine favour even so, all is not well. Doubts remain. Wealth 
alone may not prove to be an adequate foundation on which to rest a lifetime of 
accomplishment. Obstacles to obtaining a completely satisfying sense of success 
inevitably plague some of the wealthiest. 

There is an unsettling possibility given voice in Christian scripture that wealth 
may in fact present a barrier to entering the “kingdom of God.” 2 Further, on a more 
secular note, questions of style, taste and a horror of being judged crass or “nouveau 
riche” plague the well . . . nouveau riche. Finally, the timeless questions of the 
meaning of life and our place in the big picture have a tremendous potential to 
undermine satisfaction in a sense of accomplishment at finally arriving as one of the 



2 Consider for example the statement in Matthew 19: 23-26 that it is easier for a camel to go 
through the eye of a needle than it is for a rich man to enter the kingdom of heaven. 
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1 % or perhaps more accurately the 0.0000002 %? Fortunately capitalism provides 
the opportunity to not only be rich but also to be “good.” 

So what is a billionaire to do to maintain the respect of self, peers and the wider 
world? What is a billionaire to do when attending such a highly status conscious 
event as the annual meeting of the World Economic Forum? When one is invited to 
join the club at Davos how might this relate to an impetus to philanthropy? 
Paradoxically, how might being part of a club that is only available to those who 
control substantial resources and wealth lead one to, in effect, give away the very 
assets that define this success? Pledging their wealth would appear to be precisely 
the effect that the WEF has on billionaires and it is central to this process of 
establishing philanthrocapitalism. 

Founded in 1971 as the European Management Forum, a forum designed to 
bring American style management techniques to European businessmen, it devel- 
oped into the World Economic Forum, an exclusive club of approximately one 
thousand of the most successful and influential business figures from around the 
world (World Economic Forum 2009). The annual meeting at Davos has always 
been first and foremost a meeting place. At Davos, members mingle, not just with 
fellow members of the business elite, but also with important and interesting world 
figures who participate in the annual meeting at the invitation of the WEF. The 
possibility of informal networking with individuals one might otherwise not 
encounter is a tremendous attraction. Furthermore, thanks to the agenda setting 
power of the WEF, participants encounter not only new individuals but also new 
ideas as part of the Davos experience. Each annual meeting has a theme chosen for 
its relevance and appeal. The agenda of the meeting, as well as the guest list, is 
structured around this. 

In its early days the forum was “unashamedly capitalist” (Economist 1987) and 
viewed almost every issue through the prism of narrowly defined business interests. 
But over the years the forum has transformed itself as an emphasis on the social 
responsibility of business and a kind of secular humanism has come to feature more 
prominently. At the 1998 annual meeting several influential members started to 
express a more critical view of the assumptions underpinning the neoliberal market 
driven model. At Davos George Soros first labelled the Washington Consensus 
“market fundamentalism” (Lapham 1998, p. 45), a term that became an important 
criticism of neoliberalism. 

In 1999 Ted Turner and Bill Gates met at Davos. The 1999 annual meeting 
adopted the ambitious motto “Committed to improving the state of the world” 
(Freeman 1999). Here, Kofi Annan called for business to initiate a “global compact 
of shared values” to give a “human face to the global market” and the corporate 
members at the meeting enthusiastically embraced the challenge to create an 
organization to promote corporate social responsibility (CSR) (Frechette 2008). 
Turner, a philanthropist himself, had been openly critical of the wealthy who did 



3 Based on 1,426 billionaires in a global population of 7 billion (Kroll 2013). 
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not give generously. Shortly after the meeting, Gates announced the start of the 
major philanthropic work for which he is known today (Saporta 1999). 

Therefore, when Motsepe joined the WEF in 1999 a profound reframing of the 
very definition of success was taking place. No longer was success or status a 
simple function of material wealth. Rather it became a function of the “value” of 
what you did with your wealth. Since its inception as a networking site designed to 
facilitate personal encounters and networking among European businessmen, the 
leadership of the WEF has been aware of the practical importance of the personal. It 
has long realized that at the personal level status, power, respect, success, wealth, 
and morality are all tangled together. The personal identity of business leaders 
became more important than the corporate identity. Many desired to take pride in 
themselves not just as CEOs but also as responsible human beings making an 
important contribution to global welfare. While not everyone in attendance at 
Davos would agree with the move to philanthropy as a means of fulfilling the 
responsibilities of business, a definite shift in framing the representation of success 
was taking place. 

Billionaires increasingly sought a means to justify their extreme wealth when 
comparing it to the extreme poverty of others. While extreme poverty might be 
regrettable, it is understood to be the result of the same economic processes which 
create wealth for others. Therefore the proverbial economic “playing field” was 
level and when some won, others lost. This complacent view of the global econ- 
omy, however, was to be shaken by a series of contestations. In November 1999 
demonstrations in Seattle, USA, caught many off guard. The WEF was no excep- 
tion but recognizing the importance of these events it quickly began to invite an 
unprecedented number of activists and representatives of civil society to Davos. 
This is very much in keeping with the WEF’s mandate of keeping its business 
members up-to-date on issues which might affect their interests. 

At the 1999 World Trade Organization meeting in Seattle, demonstrators from 
civil society and demanded economic justice. Many of these activists had long 
standing connections working in the developing world or were themselves from the 
Global South. They had been radicalized by the impact of the ongoing third world 
debt crises, and the implementation of structural adjustment programmes. By 1999 
there was little doubt in the minds of many that the “playing field” was not level and 
that it was, in fact, profoundly tilted. This insight made the contingent and contested 
nature of the rules and practices governing global capitalist relations visible and 
from this point on these power relations became more open to challenge in the 
global arena. 

As activists presented their views, their criticisms started to generate unease and 
doubts at Davos. It started to seem increasingly possible that the Davos elite might 
not be quite as deserving of their material success as they had previously believed 
themselves to be. By recognizing the unequal power relations at the core of the 
existing capitalist system, critics were able to undermine the complacency of 
‘world leaders’ in the WEF and challenge their superiority. At Davos, a forum 
where status and success are key, the definition of being “truly successful” started to 
change and by 2005 an apparently “kinder, gentler” model of capitalism seemed 
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poised to emerge. Arguably, this fine-tuning of capitalism is not new but rather is an 
important and ongoing part of the resilience and adaptive capacity of capitalist 
systems. 

Intentional or not the move to embrace corporate social responsibility and 
philanthrocapitalism provides a powerful way of defusing opposition and securing 
ongoing support. Thus, over the years a “two track argument” has become increas- 
ingly common at Davos. This holds that social responsibility in business is not only 
the right thing to do from a moral perspective but it is also the correct approach 
from a business perspective (Friesen 2012, p. 118). 



Motsepe at Davos: Implications for South Africa 

In 2012 the WEF theme was ‘The Great Transformation: Shaping New Models’ 
offering hope that the capitalist model is able to adapt to harder times. When 
Motsepe made his pledge in 2013, the theme was ‘Resilient Dynamism’ indicating 
that organizers are more worried about the model and prospects of global growth 
and bouncing back from recession and crises. 

South Africa is not showing resilient dynamism, its domestic economy is in 
crisis. This is not new. In 1992, Mandela speaking at Davos pointed to the 
challenges facing the country as it moved to democracy: 

Today [1992] millions of South Africans are unemployed, more are underemployed and 
thousands more become jobless every day. Our youth roam the streets and our people grow 
old in poverty. To create jobs we have to invest. Our enterprises and banks have the 
responsibility to invest in infrastructure, factories, farms and mines. And the democratic 
state we are building will have to invest. We want to create jobs and eliminate poverty in a 
way that is sustainable (Mandela 1992). 

Two decades on, the challenges facing South Africa are enormous (Marcus 
2013). The much needed investment in the economy to create jobs remains 
unfulfilled. This state of affairs is unlikely to be changed by Motsepe’s gift. His 
statement reads: 

I decided quite some time ago to give at least half the funds generated by our family assets 
to uplift poor and other disadvantaged and marginalised South Africans, but was also duty- 
bound and committed to ensuring that it would be done in a way that protects the interests 
and retains the confidence of our shareholders and investors (Sowetan Live 2013, p. 14). 

These shareholders and investors’ interests are in effect protected and status quo 
is maintained. 

The Giving Pledge website states that while the pledge is a moral commitment it 
is not a contract. It is intended to inspire others to give through example. Funds are 
not pooled and the charities selected to receive donations are at the discretion of the 
donor. Members, however, do have enhanced opportunities to meet, network, and 
discuss philanthropic projects with their peers (Giving Pledge 2013b). Warren 
Buffet gave Bill and Melinda Gates the advice of not going for the safe projects 
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but to take on the really tough problems of this world (Gates and Gates 2008). This 
call to take on “really tough problems” must not be taken as a call for radical 
change. After all, what job could be tougher than changing the social order shaping 
South Africa’s political economy to make it much more inclusive of the majority? 
This, however, is clearly not the ambition of philanthropists and certainly 
Motsepe’s ambition. 

The ANC grew organically out of the struggle against decades of state racist and 
economic oppression and it came to power in 1994 with the full and extensive 
backing of the majority of South Africans. The fit between political legitimacy and 
the government was as tight as is possible in similar circumstances. Twenty years 
later, this fit is a whole lot looser and waves of contestation question the political 
and authoritative legitimacy of the ANC. This unravelling has much to do with the 
particular model of economic development being pursued by this government. 

With unemployment rates between 25.2 % (official) and 36.7 % (expanded rate) 
(Statistics South Africa 2013), there is increasing income disparity and unrelenting 
dire poverty among large parts of the population. Inadequate distribution of national 
resources, systemic unemployment, privatisation of public resources and poor 
service deliveries are some of the multiple facets that have aggravated social and 
economic conditions. As pointed out in the series of reflections in the aftermath of 
the Marikana massacre, the South African economy was, and still is, built on the 
exploitation and suffering of workers (Schutte 2013). An ever increasing portion of 
the population is being left behind as a small black elite is included in the century 
old accumulation of mine wealth. The state is responsible for this social order and 
Motsepe’s gift is its perfect outcome. 

Motsepe’s connections to the World Economic Forum signal that status quo is 
being maintained in South Africa and that his philanthropy will be more about 
charity than change as some may wish to believe. 
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Abstract Higher education is irrefutably the apex of education in any country 
across the globe. A number of benefits are deemed to accrue from this level of 
education which is epitomized by the existence of tertiary institutions such as 
universities, technical colleges (polytechnics) and colleges of education. Conse- 
quently, national governments and the private sector invest huge financial resources 
in the development of higher education with the hope that it will yield positive 
results in different spheres of life and capacitate the general populace. Africa is 
understandably no exception in emphasising this level of education. Invariably, the 
development of higher education in Africa happened within the broader political 
context. Both the colonial administrators and African constituencies called for the 
provision of higher education facilities primarily for political reasons. The colo- 
nialists were determined to sustain their hegemony and control over Africans while 
Africans hoped to use higher education as a mechanism to rid themselves of 
colonial oppression. In both instances the political factor was the driving motive 
behind the development of higher education. Using examples from different parts 
of Africa, this paper demonstrates how the political factor played itself out in the 
development of higher education in Africa. The study is largely qualitative and 
comparative in nature and it uses arguments developed in Europe and in Africa on 
the need for higher education. The key conclusion drawn in this paper is that the 
historical account of the link between politics and higher education should assist the 
current African leadership in reconfiguring this sector. 
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Introduction 

Africa is irrefutably a vast and diverse continent by any standard. This diversity is 
epitomized inter alia by the evidently vast landmass, varied histories of the origins 
of various population groups, their linguistic differences, their various religious and 
belief systems, their cultural differences, and their encounters with the outside 
world through legitimate trade, slavery, Christianity and colonial subjugation by 
Western powers. Each of these apparent differences makes it extremely difficult to 
lump the people of Africa together as a single entity or to homogenize them in any 
way as this would reduce the possibility of a critical analysis of different population 
groups across the continent. But, true as this submission might be, it is equally true 
that there are discernible common features which knit the African continent 
together, albeit with some differences in terms of the scale and magnitude of such 
differences (Mngomezulu 2013). One area in which Africans share a lot in common 
is the manner in which higher education developed on the continent. While this 
subject has been discussed by many authors, it has been given new impetus by the 
recent call for the reconfiguration of the higher education landscape in modern 
Africa under the rubric of the African renaissance agenda and calls for the 
“Africanisation” and “endogenisation” of African universities (Crossman 2004). 
The relationship between the state and the university has thus come to the centre- 
stage once again under the current situation. 

The purpose of this paper is primarily to demonstrate the role played by politics 
in the development of higher education in Africa from a historical perspective with 
the view to ensuring that current developments in the reconfiguration of this sector 
draw from that history and experience. The theme is relevant today given the 
on-going attempts by the African political and academic leadership to find an 
identity for African universities. Although certain regions and countries are used 
to illustrate certain points, the paper primarily traces the political foundations of the 
development of higher education in Africa in a general sense. The paper argues that 
were it not for the political factors, the pace of developing higher education in 
Africa would have been very slow. The key question posed is: how did the political 
factor play itself out in the development of higher education in Africa and what was 
the impact thereof? An extension of this question is: to what extent should politics 
shape current debates on the reconfiguration of higher education in Africa today? 

Methodologically, the study is largely qualitative and theoretical in nature. It 
provides a synthesis and analysis of information contained in various secondary 
sources such as books and journal articles on the theme under investigation. 
Information from these sources is discussed in its historical context and then its 
relevance applied to the present situation whereby the African political and aca- 
demic leadership is in the process of redefining African universities in an attempt to 
find their identity in the context of twenty-first century politics. The paper deliber- 
ately starts off with general conceptual understandings of the term ‘higher educa- 
tion’ grounded in the education field and proceeds to demonstrate the relationship 
between politics and the development of higher education. Thereafter, the paper 
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discusses the relevance of this history in the present context. This is done in order to 
demonstrate the utilitarian role of history as a discipline and its relationship with the 
field of politics. 



Conceptualisation and Theoretical Assumptions About 
the Value of Higher Education 

In addressing the sub-heading above, a question could be phrased as follows: why is 
higher education almost unequivocally deemed so important in many societies 
around the world? Importantly, why was higher education perceived to be impor- 
tant by the African leadership at independence? These are pertinent questions that 
need to be addressed adequately if we are to understand the reason why the political 
factor was so instrumental in the development of higher education in Africa and 
why it continues to be important today. One cue is that higher education is seen as a 
producer of scholarly information (Simui 2004). It is imperative to first have a 
general sense of what is meant by the concept ‘higher education’ in its broader 
perspective. This is an important exercise because the concept is interpreted 
differently in different contexts and thus sometimes poses itself as an abstract 
concept which derives its meaning and content from a particular context within 
which it is used. Implicit in this assumption is that as the context changes, so does 
the meaning attached to the concept. But this does not dissuade us from trying to 
find a broad definition of the concept which will allow us to venture into different 
contexts in our resolve to understand the theme of this paper. 



Defining Higher Education 

There is a danger of being fixated in definitions provided by theorists on the false 
belief that this would provide a conceptual background. This route would make 
sense if one is writing a book and has space to expound the debate. In the case of a 
paper or article, theorising the concept takes up time and space needed to unpack 
the main theme under discussion. Thus, this paper deliberately uses institutional 
and discipline-based definitions which problematize the concept within the field of 
education. For some scholars, ‘higher education’ means post-school education in its 
general sense. Others strictly use this concept to refer specifically to university 
education. It is in this context, therefore, that some scholars hold the view that this 
term “has had many explicit as well as implicit definitions in scholarly and policy 
documents (Luhanga et al. 2003: 1). These authors proceed to adopt the definition 
of higher education which defines it as “the scope of knowledge and skills imparted 
within the tertiary level of education, i.e. beyond the primary and secondary levels 
of education” (United Republic of Tanzania 1998, 1999). According to this 
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definition, any education which happens beyond primary and secondary levels fits 
the label ‘higher education’. 

The definition of higher education provided by UNESCO (1994: 7, cited by 
Assie-Lumumba 2006: 9) demonstrates the multi-layered conception of this term 
alluded to above and says, higher education, 

is taken to embody all organized learning and training activities at the tertiary level. This 
includes conventional universities (i.e. those with conventional arts, humanities, and 
science faculties) as well as specialized universities (like institutions specializing in 
agriculture, engineering, science, and technology). 

According to this definition, ‘higher education’ includes other conventional 
post-secondary institutions such as polytechnics and colleges of education where 
these institutions still exist. Therefore, under the concept ‘higher education’ comes 
all other forms of professional institutions which fit the definition. Broad as this 
UNESCO definition might look, it does not cover all possible definitions of the 
concept ‘higher education’ found in the literature. But, it at least brings us closer to 
having a broader perspective of what the term entails in its general usage. 

Thus, discussions on the development of higher education in Africa refer to this 
level of education regardless of whether it happens at a university, polytechnic, or 
college of education. As long as such education happens after the primary and 
secondary levels, it qualifies to be labelled ‘higher education’. 



The Value Attached to Higher Education 

From a general perspective, education is associated with progress, success, upward 
mobility and socio-economic elevation. By extension, higher education increases 
one’s chances of doing well in these areas. In the African context, by the early 
1960s education had become the surest means for individual upward mobility and 
self-elevation. It became “an unavoidable instrument for national socio-economic 
development” (Assie-Lumumba 2006: 44). For these reasons, it is necessary for 
countries to invest in higher education if they are to remain relevant and compet- 
itive on the global scale. Even for its own basic needs, the country needs a well- 
structured higher education sector which will produce the necessary manpower 
deemed a sine-qua-non for development. 

One of the utilitarian roles of higher education is to accelerate the pace of the 
state in understanding, embracing and copying with globalisation. Higher education 
institutions are better positioned to help countries deal with the impact of global- 
isation. In this context, African countries cannot afford to be left behind in the 
discussions and in dealing with the realities of globalisation. This means that they, 
like all other countries elsewhere, need to invest in higher education in order to be 
able to keep up with the rest of the world. As Castells (1996) warns, there is a 
serious danger that the African continent will be excluded from participation in the 
global economy and is also likely to be excluded from the network of societies of 
the world unless it pulls up its sleeves and invest in the development of higher 
education. 
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Linked to the above is the question of knowledge production. Higher education 
institutions are tasked with the responsibility to produce new knowledge through 
research. If the national government fails to invest in higher education it jeopardises 
its chances of participating in knowledge production. Inevitably, a country that does 
not produce new knowledge for itself and the global clientele finds itself being the 
constant consumer of knowledge produced elsewhere. Sadly, some of such knowl- 
edge has no local relevance; it does not resonate with the local situation. History is 
replete with examples which prove that knowledge is the primary resource in 
advanced economies (Moja 2004). Scott (2000) reminds us that in recent years 
the national purposes served by higher education have been concerned with eco- 
nomic development, and that international rivalry is no longer about fleets and 
missies but ‘intellectual property’. If this view is anything to go by, it goes without 
saying that unless a country has a sound higher education system it cannot possess 
this intellectual property and will thus remain deficient in knowledge production 
and lose respect and reputation on the global scale. 

One of the negative characteristic features of African governments is bad 
governance. The causal factors of this pandemic are multifarious but one of them 
is lack of capacity and an awareness of models used elsewhere. Noticeably, several 
countries across Africa are trying hard to change the current status quo. This is 
commendable. But higher education institutions have a major role to play in this 
regard. Departments like history and politics are better-positioned to take a van- 
guard position in helping their governments move even faster in improving their 
system of governance. Designated units such as the School of Government found at 
universities such as the University of the Western Cape (UWC) have a major role to 
play in training cadres that could serve their governments better. 

In a nutshell, the value of higher education is immeasurable. This value can be 
traced from material and psychological benefits which accrue from a well- 
developed higher education sector. The effects of higher education can be felt in 
all spheres of life. It is for this reason that Western and African constituencies 
regarded higher education as the means to achieve their goals, albeit operating from 
different standpoints and propelled by different motivating factors. Thus, it is 
important to look at how the political factor influenced each of these constituencies 
to promote higher education at different historical moments in Africa, leam from 
their mistakes, and avert similar mistakes going forward. 



Political Motivation for the Development of Higher 
Education in Africa 

Any discussion on higher education would be incomplete unless the political factor 
is brought into the equation. This should not come as a surprise. A quick review of 
the existing literature shows that different scholars have consistently argued that 
politics and education (including higher education) are inextricably intertwined. 
In the light of the above, tracing the history of the development of higher education 
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in Africa immediately leads to the conclusion that politics cannot be taken out of the 
equation. Whether one focuses on Anglophone or Francophone Africa, the reality is 
that the political factor played a key role in the development of higher education; it 
influenced the decision by colonial authorities not to make higher education 
facilities available to the oppressed African masses. Invariably, Western and 
African role-players consciously and unconsciously invoked politics when calling 
for the development of higher education in Africa. This was the case in government 
circles and in public debates. Higher education was linked to the independence 
cause in both western and African political actors. 



The Western Perspective 



The development of education in Africa in its general sense is credited to two 
Western role-players — the missionaries and the colonial state. To a large degree, 
the missionaries promoted basic education in order to satisfy their own egos. Their 
primary aim was to boost their evangelical mission. They resolved to educate young 
Africans who would assist them as interpreters and as lay preachers once they were 
able to read and write. In that sense, the political factor was not the driving motive 
behind the development of this level of education. On the contrary, the motivating 
factor for the colonial state to get involved in developing education was primarily 
political. In the first instance, the colonial state was struggling to execute its duties 
due to lack of manpower. In response to this need, the home government provided 
financial and material resources so that young Africans could be educated and/or 
trained in order for them to be able to make the colonial state a viable political 
institution and thereby elevate the name of the mother country in global politics. 
The now educated Africans were used inter alia as clerks and interpreters. Invari- 
ably, the level of education used for the purposes mentioned above was basic or 
primary education, not sophisticated in any way. However, it served the purpose for 
which it was designed. 

It was in the area of higher education where the political factor was more 
pronounced and explicit. Initially, the colonial state was reluctant to provide higher 
education facilities in Africa, arguing that Africans did not need this level of 
education because they had nowhere to use it since they were not part of the 
mainstream colonial administration. Such debates dominated in European parlia- 
ments. The colonialists developed some kind of fear when thinking about exposing 
Africans to higher education. They thought that educated Africans would be hard to 
control. 

But it later dawned on the minds of the colonial authorities that it was a big 
mistake to deprive Africans of opportunities to obtain higher education. They were 
soon overwhelmed by a new kind of fear triggered by the suspicion that if higher 
education facilities were not provided locally, Africans would travel abroad for this 
purpose with the possibility of becoming uncontrollable at a later stage. This 
thinking culminated in the shift of the mind-set of the colonial authorities who 
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became somewhat amenable to Africans obtaining higher education locally. In 
Uganda, higher education facilities were provided mainly “to curb the growing 
Baganda hunger for advanced [secondary] education in Ceylon, South Africa and 
Tuskegee College in America” (Motani 1979: 4). The evident fear haunting colo- 
nial administrators in Uganda was premised on the understanding that while 
studying abroad, the young Baganda might be exposed to political agitation and 
cause problems for the colonial state when they returned home. It was the same fear 
that forced colonial administrators in other parts of Africa to develop higher 
education for the benefit of the local African population. 

The fear alluded to above was not unfounded. For example, the Tuskegee 
Institute in America was a political institution in many ways. First, it gave African 
Americans an opportunity to advance themselves through education thus elevating 
their social status somewhat. Secondly, the institution was publicised in Africa 
through Marcus Garvey’s Negro World and appealed to a wider African audience. 
In East Africa, this newspaper first found its way to Uganda and, later, to Kenya 
(King 1971). The Negro World left East Africans convinced that they could learn 
more from their African-American counterparts. Thus, allowing Africans to go and 
study at institutions like Tuskegee was a risky enterprise. It was for this reason that 
they wanted to stop African youths from traveling to this institution to further their 
studies. 

Given the above, colonial authorities came to the conclusion that it would be 
better to deal with Africans who had been exposed to home-grown education than 
those who had been exposed to foreign ideas and education systems (Furley and 
Watson 1978). The latter were assumed to have a potential of being exposed to 
dangerous ideas which would make them impatient with the colonial state on their 
return home. This point is given credence by the fact that not only British and 
American institutions were frowned at by colonial administrators, even other parts 
of Africa such as West Africa were suspected. The fear was that there might be 
politicians or political movements which could influence East African youths with 
militant ideas (Mngomezulu 2012). Suffice to say colonial authorities in the West 
Indies were engulfed by the same fear when young West Indians travelled to 
Europe, especially Britain, to further their studies (Campbell 1996; Howe 2000). 
They feared that these ‘young colonials’ would be exposed to foreign influence and 
become unruly when they returned home to the Caribbean Islands. In that sense the 
fear of colonial authorities based in Africa was understandable and not an anomaly. 

Another critical point which is worth noting is that the political factor played 
itself out differently among British and French colonies. In principle, from the start, 
British authorities wanted to develop Africans in their own localities and make 
them useful to the colonial state. It was for this reason that the British policy 
consciously granted authority to various churches to organise education in the 
colonies. The institutions which became known as ‘colleges’ in the British system 
focused on vocational and technical training both of which were relevant to 
sustaining the colonial state. This was the case with Gordon Memorial College in 
Khartoum (Sudan), Makerere College in Kampala (Uganda), Yaba Higher College 
in Lagos (Nigeria) and Princess of Wales College in Achimota (Ghana). 
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But while it is true that these institutions focussed on vocational and technical 
training, there is enough evidence to suggest that they also formed a solid founda- 
tion for the development of higher education in the countries mentioned above. The 
leading institution in this regard was Fourah Bay College which was established in 
Freetown (Sierra Leone). This and the rest of such institutions built in Africa served 
as instruments of control of the colonised Africans by the British but also became a 
tool for liberation of the African people from such oppression (Ajayi et al. 1996; 
Assie-Lumumba 2006). In that sense, it is fair to argue that the institutions men- 
tioned above played a dual role. First, they made it possible for the colonial 
authorities to contain the African youth by retaining them within the African 
borders. Second, they gave Africans the foundation on which they built when 
consolidating efforts to challenge their colonial administrators. To be sure, the 
latter was an unintended consequence while the former was a pre-planned political 
agenda of the colonial masters. 

Unlike their British counterparts, the French colonial masters operated differ- 
ently. Their overall plan was simply to make Africans residing in their colonies 
behave and live like the French who remained back home in France, hence the idea 
of assimilation which is usually perceived as France’s ‘grand strategy’. According 
to this philosophy, colonial subjects were to be assimilated to the French culture 
through the process of deliberate acculturation. To achieve this, French authorities 
reverted to education as a usable tool. The architects of French education policies 
focused on how they could export their system of education to the colonies so that 
colonial subjects would be more like French citizens. This epitomizes the political 
influence in France’s colonial education policy. The policy of assimilation was in 
line with France’s political agenda to push for ethnocentrism. In this sense, France 
engaged in a two-pronged warfare. On the one hand the fight was waged against 
Africans whose culture and political practices had to be submerged. On the other 
hand the fight was directed against the British who were the obvious contenders for 
African domination. In either case, higher education was developed in order to meet 
a political goal. Ajayi et al. (1996: 39) summarise this view by saying that for the 
Africans, the French policy “aimed to leave the mass uneducated, and to groom a 
select few as evolues, co-opted as loyal upholders of French culture and colonial 
rule, encouraged to complete their education in France and to feel more at home in 
Paris than in Africa.” 

Two main conclusions could be drawn from the discussion above. First, the 
French had no intention to develop higher education for the African people in the 
colonies. Second, when higher education was consciously addressed at a later stage, 
the aim was to focus it on a selected few, ensure that they were taken through some 
basic training at home and then proceed to France to further their studies in a 
controlled political environment. This would change their outlook on life and 
develop a positive perception and viewpoint about France. Looking at this practice 
in retrospect, one could confidently say that this aim was achieved. The first 
generation of educated Africans from French colonies obtained their higher educa- 
tion training in France and tended to appreciate French politics and culture and 
speak proudly about that country as if it were their own. Some even took French 
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citizenship and actively participated in French politics, both on the side-lines and as 
Members of the French Parliament. But why was it necessary for Africans to be 
exposed to higher education if the French would continue to decide their fate? 
Moreover, if the idea was to train a selected few Africans, why would there be a 
need to establish higher education facilities within the African continent? These 
were political questions which only demanded political answers. In a nutshell, we 
could answer them by saying that French colonial administrators wanted to make a 
statement that they were not like their British counterparts; that they were prepared 
to make Africans to be like them; and that there was no urgent need to develop 
higher education in the colonies because colonial subjects could obtain such 
education in France. All these answers had a political connotation. 

Even with smaller European colonisers such as Belgium, Portugal, Spain and 
Italy, the political element can be traced when analysing the development of higher 
education (or the absence thereof) in the colonies that fell under their jurisdiction. 
For example, given its poor condition, Portugal did not invest in the development of 
higher education in its colonies. Similarly, during its minimal presence in Equato- 
rial Guinea and Western Sahara, Spain “did not develop any coherent educational 
policy” (Assie-Lumumba 2006: 38). Included here was higher education. This 
means that the political factor and the economic factor (the availability of funds) 
dictated the direction each of the European countries took with regards to the 
development of higher education in Africa. But the common factor is that in each 
case the political factor influenced the final decision to be taken by colonial 
administrators. 

So, Western countries took a decision to develop or not to develop higher 
education in Africa primarily on political grounds. The general trend is that before 
establishing higher education institutions, each of these countries considered the 
possible political gains that would accrue from this process and took an informed 
decision based on the anticipated outcomes of their action or inaction. In that sense, 
the view that the development of higher education in Africa revolved around 
politics holds firm. Were it not for the political factor, there is enough reason to 
believe that higher education in Africa would have not been given any serious 
attention by colonial administrators. 

But, if Europeans stood to benefit from developing higher education in Africa, 
why did Africans embrace (and at times even initiate) the idea of having higher 
education facilities provided on the African continent? This question is also worth 
addressing because the discussion above gives the impression that the development 
of higher education in Africa was a colonial enterprise. 



The African Perspective 

The view that Africans were passive recipients of innovations coming from outside 
the African continent has long been debunked by many scholars (Dalgleish 2005; 
Njoh 2006; Giday 1991). We now know that Africans have had a taste for higher 
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education for centuries long before the advent of colonialism. Contrary to the 
general belief that higher education in Africa was introduced by Western countries, 
there is enough evidence to suggest that there was systematic organisation of the 
higher learning space on the African continent prior to colonialism. African 
scholars such as Ajayi et al (1996) remind us that indigenous education involved 
far more than just an inward-looking process of socialisation. It included elemen- 
tary, secondary and higher education levels. Therefore, “indigenous higher educa- 
tion produced and transmitted new knowledge necessary for understanding the 
world, the nature of man, society, god and various divinities, the promotion of 
agriculture and health, literature and philosophy” (Ajayi et al. 1996: 5). This is a 
startling revelation. 

Actually, even the idea of a university as an academic institution was not a 
European invention in Africa. Two such institutions are traced back to Egypt. One 
was the Alexandria model and the other was the monastic system which proved to 
be more sophisticated in knowledge production. In North and West Africa, 
pre-colonial higher education institutions such as Karawayinn in Fez (Morocco) 
and Al-Azhar in Cairo (Egypt) were established in 859 AD and 970, respectively 
(Ashby 1974). These are said to be the “oldest continuously operating University in 
the world” (Arab Information Centre 1966: 282). Given the above, there is a view 
that the Egyptians “may not have had exact replicas of the modern university or 
college, but it is certainly true that they did possess an institution that, from their 
perspective, fulfilled some of the roles of higher education institution” (Lulat 2003: 
44). 

It is clear from this synopsis that Africans had a system of higher education 
whose aim was to benefit the African people in different spheres of life. However, 
the establishment of these institutions was not triggered by the political motives. 
They were established for pragmatic reasons. A few questions could thus be 
phrased as follows: when did the political factor become the motivator in the 
development of higher education in Africa? Why did Africans call for the devel- 
opment of higher education under colonialism? These are questions that need to be 
addressed if we are to fully understand the role played by politics in the develop- 
ment of higher education in Africa during the colonial era. 

During the colonial era, a couple of factors left Africans convinced that their 
advancement as a race depended on the development of higher education on the 
continent. This view was premised on the understanding that if they obtained higher 
education in the Western sense, Africans would be able to face their colonial 
masters as equals and compete at the same level as them. Those Africans who 
had tasted Western education at the missionary schools wanted to advance so that 
they could be more competitive. Even within the religious field, some wanted to 
obtain further education so that they could be elevated and occupy leadership 
positions. 

But the main reason why Africans called for the development of higher educa- 
tion was primarily so that they could run their own affairs independent of the 
Western interlopers. In other words, Africans viewed the development of higher 
education as a step towards self-liberation. At the time when such services were not 
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available on the continent, Africans travelled abroad to obtain this level of educa- 
tion. It is not surprising, therefore, that the first generation of African leaders such 
as Kwame Nkrumah of Ghana, Nnamdi Azikiwe of Nigeria, Felix Houphouet- 
Boigny of Cote d’Ivoire, Julius Nyerere of Tanzania, Jomo Kenyatta of Kenya, 
Milton Obote of Uganda and many others used their educational background as the 
basis for launching an attack on their Western counterparts (Nugent 2004). These 
African leaders are among those who benefitted from higher education obtained 
elsewhere. It is in this context, therefore, that Africans, especially the youth, saw the 
value of higher education as a redeemer and the only hope for the Africans people to 
realise their dream. Suffice to say that although the call for the provision of higher 
education facilities had been made several times before the outbreak of WWI, it 
was after the War that the call for the provision of this level of education became 
louder. Examples from the different parts of the African continent will illustrate this 
point. 

In the case of East Africa (in Uganda in particular), it was the Young Baganda 
Association (YBA) which alerted the youths of this region to the benefits which 
accrued from higher education. In line with this belief, in 1919, this organisation 
invited Reverend C. F. Andrews, a British clergyman who was visiting Uganda at 
the time to come and address it. This historic meeting took place at Assembly Hall 
in Kampala. Presenting the case of his people to Reverend Andrews, Joswa 
Kamlegeya, Secretary of the Association, stated: “Now, Sir, Uganda is a country 
which is growing amongst the civilised people and races and is in very bad need of 
high education to enable her people to meet the modern affairs” (cited in Low 1971: 
52; Mngomezulu 2012: 89). 

What is clear from this address is that Kamlegeya did not mix his words about 
the value he attached to higher education. In his view, the people of Uganda could 
only make progress in life if they obtained higher education and the British imperial 
policy had ensured that this goal was not achieved. This had to change. This view 
became clearer 2 years later when the YBA wrote a letter to the Negro Farmers’ 
Conference at the Tuskegee Institute in Alabama, United States of America. In the 
letter, the Association stated inter alia that “You know, dear brothers, that unless 
we Negroes get proper education and understand modem civilised ways, we will 
never be advanced and enjoy all the privileges of the citizens of today” (Letter from 
the YBA to the Negro Farmers’ Conference, 13 September 1921, cited in Low 
1971: 53). Subsequently, the Association submitted a memorandum to the colonial 
authorities in Uganda requesting that the colonial government should establish a 
department of education, introduce secularised education, and provide scholarships 
for Africans who wanted to further their education abroad (Motani 1979: 4). 

We can decipher from the discussion above that Africans were determined to 
obtain higher education for political reasons, i.e. to make the colonial state dis- 
pensable. In cases where higher education facilities were not available locally, 
African parents sent their children abroad to obtain such education. It was out of 
fear of possible exposure of Africans to political influence that forced colonial 
administrators to change their policies and consciously work towards the develop- 
ment of higher education in Africa. For this reason, we can confidently reiterate the 
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fact that the development of higher education in Africa was driven by the political 
motive. 



Conclusion 



The development of higher education in Africa happened within a broader political 
context. The African and European constituencies played their individual roles in 
the eventual development of higher education on the African continent. The 
political factor was instrumental in this process. Each of the constituencies men- 
tioned above hoped to achieve something through the development of higher 
education. Europeans hoped to use this level of education to sustain their hegemony 
and absolute control over Africans. Africans hoped to use higher education as a 
weapon against their European colonisers. In the end, higher education developed 
in different parts of the African continent either because the colonisers wanted to 
invest in this level of education in order to quench the thirst of the Africans and 
score political points, or simply because Africans made the call for the development 
of higher education driven by their own political motives to be able to run their own 
affairs independent of their colonial masters. 

The African political and academic leadership believed in the value of higher 
education. But one of the unintended consequences of the link between the state and 
the university was the clash of ideas between the political and academic leadership 
on how African universities were to be run. The cry for university autonomy and 
academic freedom became louder (Diouf and Mamdani 1994). This means that as 
Africans reconfigure the higher education landscape in the current political context 
of finding an identity for African universities, they need to be weary of this 
phenomenon. In essence, the current call for the reconfiguration of the higher 
education landscape has brought politics and higher education back in the limelight. 
The educative role of history has to be willy-nilly invoked by the current leadership. 
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Abstract The African continent is bedevilled by a plethora of challenges such as 
high level of poverty, low literacy, high maternal and infant mortality, widespread 
human rights abuses, as well as endemic corruption. Although there is consensus 
about the challenges facing the continent, there are contesting accounts of the 
underlying cause(s). While some academics locate the socio-political challenges 
of the continent in the discourse on colonialism, others have argued that poor 
governance, epitomised by weak institutions, corrupt government officials, and 
human rights abuses are to blame for the continent’s development woes. The latter 
approach is widely accepted as offering a nuanced account of the continent’s 
problems. This approach is one of the underlying ideas that necessitated the 
formation of the African Peer Review Mechanism. Constituted in 2003, the African 
Peer Review Mechanism has been hailed as a novel initiative aimed at addressing 
the socio-political and economic ills plaguing the continent. Through a review of 
pertinent literature, this chapter examines the implementation of the African Peer 
Review Mechanism (APRM). I argue that despite the progress in the review 
process, a number of challenges have undermined the success of the APRM. The 
chapter concludes with some policy recommendations on how the review process 
can be better positioned to bring about meaningful growth and development on the 
continent. 
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Introduction 

In 2013, the African Union marked the 10th Anniversary of the African Peer 
Review Mechanism (APRM). The anniversary is a milestone in the quest towards 
the advancement of good governance on the continent. Cognizant of the milestone, 
it is opportune to review the implementation of the APRM in order to understand 
the progress made thus far and to also assess its implementation challenges. The 
chapter begins with a review of the myriads of challenges facing the continent. This 
is followed by an examination of the APRM. In this part of the chapter I examine 
the goals and objectives as well as the progress made thus far in its implementation 
of the APRM. I conclude the chapter by making some policy recommendations on 
how the APRM can be better positioned to address the needs of the continent. 



Africa: A Continent Beset by Many Challenges 



The African continent is bedevilled by a plethora of challenges — including but not 
limited to politics, economics, environment and democracy. The many challenges 
facing the continent contrast with the optimism about the continent at the dawn of 
independence. One of the key concerns for the continent relates to finding ways to 
deal with its demographic challenges. In 2012, the population of Sub-Saharan 
Africa alone stood at 856 million. It is estimated that the continent’s population 
will be about two billion by 2050 (Udjo 2008). With the current high level of 
unemployment across the continent, creating employment opportunities for the 
bourgeoning working class is an on-going concern for governments (The World 
Bank 201 1). This challenge is more acute in rural areas where employment oppor- 
tunities are either scarce or non-existent. This is one of the underlying factors that 
underpin the rising levels of rural-urban migration (International Fund for Agricul- 
ture 2007; Human Development Index 2012). Rural-urban migration creates demo- 
graphic imbalance in both rural and urban areas. In addition, it puts pressure on poor 
and insufficient facilities and services in urban areas thus worsening infrastructural 
problems. Furthermore, those who relocate to urban areas are often unable to find 
decent jobs given their relative lack of skills as well as scarcity of jobs. A number of 
youths who find themselves in this situation resort to crimes and other forms of 
social misdemeanours (International Labour Organisation 2012). 

Extreme weather patterns, characterised by drought and heavy rainfall, are 
having a significant impact on the continent’s food security. The drought of 2011 
in the hom of Africa and Sahel regions, for instance, led to massive crop failures 
resulting in millions of people becoming food insecure (Human Development Index 
2012). The disaster resulting from extremes of weather is not limited to agriculture. 
Heavy rainfalls also floods residential areas destroying properties and livelihoods 
worth billions of US dollars (Haggblade et al. 2007). In 2012 alone, floods 
destroyed properties in countries such as Nigeria, South Africa, Niger, Somalia, 
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Kenya, Sudan, South Sudan, and Ethiopia resulting in a high number of internally 
displaced persons. Often, the poor and vulnerable are the hardest hit as such floods 
destroy their means of livelihood (Douglas et al. 2008). 

Flagrant Human Rights abuses have continued to be a persistent issue on the 
continent. High incidences of Human Rights abuse have been reported in Zimba- 
bwe (Amnesty International 2010; Human Rights Watch 2012a), Ivory Coast 
(United Nations 2011), the Democratic Republic of Congo (UNHCR 2012) and 
Kenya (The World Organisation against Torture 2013). Sudan is another country 
where Human Rights abuse continues to be a growing concern (Human Rights 
Watch 2012b). The optimism brought about by the declaration of the independent 
Republic of South Sudan has been marred by increasing interstate and intrastate 
violence. Civilian populations are often targeted by government forces and militia 
groups (Human Rights Watch 2012c). 

Another challenge confronting the continent is the problem of endemic corrup- 
tion. Year after year, African countries have performed poorly as far as addressing 
the problem of corruption is concerned (Transparency International 2011). This 
poor performance affects investments in the continent (United Nations Economic 
Commission for Africa 2012). In addition, corruption has stunted the development 
of Africa as valuable resources meant for programmes such as basic education, 
healthcare, water and sanitation, are diverted by public officials for private use 
(Lawa 2007). Relatedly, the strong tradition of patronage politics undermines 
meaningful democracy and development (Arriola 2009). To retain hold on power, 
leaders often create patronage networks by appointing their proxies to key govern- 
ment posts. This practice undermines accountability and transparency in the man- 
agement of public finance which results in efficiency and effectiveness of public 
institutions and parastals (Meyns 2010). 

The rising level of terrorism is another challenge facing a number of African 
countries. Terrorists groups have systematically targeted military installations, 
diplomatic offices as well as civilian populations. In Nigeria, for instance, activities 
of the Boko Haram 1 group have resulted in the loss of many lives (Human Rights 
Watch 2012b; Oyewole 2013). In response to the terrorist activities, the Nigerian 
state security agencies have been accused of committing series of Human Rights 
abuses ranging from torture to extra judicial killing of suspected terrorists (Onuoha 
2010). Apart from the Boko Haram group, the country is witnessing and upsurge in 
kidnappings (Ige 2012) violent armed robbery (Onyishi and Erne 2011) as well as 
threats to Human Security from armed militia groups in the Niger Delta (Hanson 
2007). 



1 Boko Haram is a Jihadist militant organisation in northern Nigeria. Boko haram means “Western 
education is sin”. The group is committed to opposing Western education and the implementation 
of the Sharia legal code in the country. 
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In East Africa, the al-Shabaab, a terrorist organisation linked to A1 Qaeda, has 
waged war against the Somali government resulting in a politically unstable 
country, a large number of internally and external displaced persons and aggravated 
humanitarian crises (Kissinger 2007). Another dimension of the activities of 
al-Shabaab stems from the fact that its activities are not confined to Somalia. The 
group has been involved in transnational terrorist acts including bombings of 
civilian targets in Kenya (Shinn 2011) as well as Uganda (Hancock 2010). The 
group recently claimed responsibility for an attack on the Westgate shopping mall 
in Kenya which resulted in the death of more than thirty civilians (Van Wyk 2014). 
The group claimed that the attack was in response to Kenyan government’s 
crackdown on the group in Somalia. 

Although a lot of progress has been made in the institutionalisation and consol- 
idation of democracy, undemocratic change of government is still a feature of the 
continent’s political landscape. Between 2008 and 2012, there were five military 
putsches on the continent (in Mauritania 2008, Niger in 2010, Guinea-Bissau in 
2012 and Mali in 2012). These coups reflect the lack of socio-economic develop- 
ment as well as a growing disenchantment with corrupt and self-serving leaders 
(Ogude 2012). When a democratic government is unable to meet the needs of 
citizens, undemocratic change of government becomes an attractive option. 

In addition to the above challenges, Africa continues to be faced by high levels 
of maternal and infant mortality, HIV/AIDS infections and related deaths, illiter- 
acy, as well low life expectancy (United Nations Development Programme 2012). 
The unstable and volatile socio-political and economic conditions of some African 
countries are the outcome of these challenges. Consequently, Africa is 
characterised by a number of failed states as well states sliding dangerous towards 
failure. According to the 2012 Failed State Index, 2 five African countries (Somalia, 
Democratic Republic of Congo, Sudan, Chad, and Zimbabwe) occupy the top five 
positions of failed states out of 178 ranked countries. With the addition of the 
Central African Republic (which occupies the 10th position), six African countries 
made the top ten on the list of failed states in 2012. 

The foregoing paints a grim picture of the continent and calls for the develop- 
ment of innovative policies and strategies aimed at turning the ugly trend of the 
continent. Over the years, there have been attempts aimed at redressing these 
problems. These attempts are embodied in continent wide treaties such as the 
1990 African Charter for Popular Participation in Development, the Declaration 
on the Political and Socio-Economic Situation in Africa and Fundamental Changes 
Taking Place in the World of 1990, the Abuja Treaty Establishing the African 
Economic Community, the Grand Bay Declaration of the Organisation for African 
Unity’s Ministerial Conference on Human Rights and the Lome Declaration on 
Unconstitutional Change of Government of 2000. The African Peer Review Mech- 
anism is another strategy adopted by the continent to address some of its challenges. 



2 The Failed State Index (FSI) uses a number of socio-economic indicators to rank countries in 
terms of their stability. 
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The APRM has been hailed as a milestone in so far as the institutionalisation of 
good governance on the continent is concerned (Uzodike 2010; Murithi 2011). 



The African Peer Review Mechanism: An Overview 

The APRM has been described as an important dimension of the New Partnership 
for Africa Development (NEPAD) as it seeks to make Africa relevant in the 
international arena through the institutionalisation of good governance 
(Nyamugasira and Uufoyuru 2008). The APRM is in line with NEPAD ’s Declara- 
tion on Democracy, Political, Economic, and Corporate Governance. It is mirrored 
on a similar process implemented by the Organisation for Economic Cooperation 
and Development. The APRM was borne out of a shared recognition that good 
governance is a prerequisite for the continent’s economic and political development 
(Uzodike 2010). According to the 2011 Annual Report of the APRM, good gover- 
nance “involves making decisions and implementing them in a manner that is 
participatory, consensus-oriented, accountable, transparent, effective and efficient, 
equitable, inclusive and guided by the rule of law” (APRM 2011: 2). Through the 
principle of checks and balances, good governance minimises corruption, emplaces 
institutions that promote respect for Human Rights, and institutionalises the rule of 
law and accountability in the civil service. In addition, good governance assures the 
development and implementation of policies that are tailored towards inclusive and 
sustainable development. 

The APRM recognises that many African countries lack the requisite skills and 
capacities needed to institutionalise good governance. By tapping into existing 
expertise across the continent, it is hoped that participating countries will be 
assisted in identifying the governance challenges they face and in the development 
of strategies tailored towards addressing the identified challenges. To this end, the 
APRM seeks to bring about common codes of governance practices within the 
African Union. Such codes will act as standards against which the performance of 
member states will be reviewed (NEPAD 2002). The memorandum of understand- 
ing for APRM was adopted at the Sixth Summit of the NEPAD Heads of State and 
Government Implementation Committee held in Abuja on 9 March 2003. 

The APRM has been construed as the brain child of Thabo Mbeki, the former 
South African President (Masterson 2005). Together with the former Nigerian 
President, Olusegun Obasanjo, and Senegalese President Abdoulaye Wade, 
Mbeki sought to increase the track record of the continent as far as good governance 
is concerned. The APRM is underpinned by the recognition that Africa needs to be 
proactive in addressing the challenges it faces. This stance has been described as 
novel because it recognises that Africa needs to become the central actor in 
identifying and addressing its challenges. Consequently, the ARPM is underpinned 
by calls for a paradigm shift from a dependency outlook to an outlook that is centred 
on collaboration with multilateral donors and institutions in the development of 
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multi -pronged strategies aimed at addressing the continent’s problems (African 
Development Bank Group 2002). 

Participation in the review process is voluntary. A country becomes part of the 
review mechanism through an expression of interest registered with the African 
Peer Review Secretariat. Once interest is expressed, a memorandum of understand- 
ing is signed between the aspiring country and the African Peer Review Forum 
(APRF). This is followed by the preparation of the country review report which is 
based on a set of questionnaires which assess a country on a number of governance 
related issues (Masterson 2005). The questionnaires are completed by government 
institutions, civil societies and media organisations. The Country Focal Point 
coordinates a country’s review process. Masterson (2005: 6) notes that the APRM 
comprises of five steps: 

• The country under review, with the assistance of the APR Secretariat, prepares 
an up-to-date background document on the democratic, political, economic, 
corporate and social conditions in the country. 

• The country is visited by the APR Team, and is responsible for ensuring that the 
APR Team is enabled to carry out a review smoothly and with full access to all 
sources of information and stakeholders as are deemed necessary by the 
APR Team. 

• The APR Team prepares and drafts a country report, based on the findings of the 
APR Secretariat (Stage 1) and the country visit (Stage 2). This report should 
summarise the findings concisely and analyse their implications for the 
country’s governance and socio-economic development. 

• The APR Team submits the report to the APR Panel, who are then responsible 
for reviewing the report in accordance with its mandate. Once this has been 
done, the APR Panel submits its recommendations, along with the report to the 
APR Forum. The APR Forum then considers both the report and the recommen- 
dations submitted, and decides what further action to take according to its 
mandate. 

• The country report is made accessible to the public, as well as those, recom- 
mendations of the APR Panel that have been deemed appropriate by the APR 
Forum. The report is tabled formally and publicly at all regional and continental 
organisations, such as the Pan- African Parliament (PAP), the African Commis- 
sion on Human and People’s Rights (ACHPR), the Peace and Security Council 
(PSC) and the Economic and Social Council (ECOSOC) of the African Union 
and the Regional Economic Community of the region in which the country is a 
member. 

The APRM focuses on four thematic areas: democracy and good political 
governance, economic governance and management, corporate governance and 
Socio-economic development (NEPAD 2011). The review process seeks to estab- 
lish the extent to which the policies and practices of participating countries are 
consistent with the thematic areas. Through this, the APRM seeks “to foster the 
adoption of policies, standards and practices that lead to political stability, high 
economic growth, sustainable development and accelerated sub-regional and 
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continental economic integration through experience sharing and reinforcement of 
successful and best practices, including identification of deficiencies and assess- 
ment of needs for capacity building” (APRM 2011: 2). 

The APRM facilitates national dialogue around the country’s challenges and 
how strategies can be developed to address them. In realising this, it encourages 
collaboration between government and all sectors of the society in preparing a 
country’s review as well as the development of the country’s Programme of Action 
(PoA). The PoA is a key document which comes out of the review process. It 
itemises the challenges that a country faces and outlines how these can be 
addressed. A country’s PoA is drawn through a collaborative process comprising 
the participating country, the Panel of Eminent Persons (PEPs), 3 the African Peer 
Review Secretariat, and the Country Review Mission (CRM). The PEPs reviews the 
country’s PoA, identifies gaps and makes recommendations on how the gaps can be 
filled (Aggad 2008). In terms of its implementation, the APRM comprises four 
structures: 

• The Committee of Participating Heads of State and Government (APR Forum) is 
the highest decision making authority in the APRM 

• The Panel of Eminent Persons (APR Panel) oversees the review process to 
ensure integrity, considers reports and makes recommendations to the APR 
Forum 

• The APRM Secretariat provides secretarial, technical, coordinating and admin- 
istrative support for the APRM 

• The Country Review Mission Team (CRM Team) visits member states to review 
progress and produce an APRM Report on the country 



Challenges Facing the Implementation of the ARPM 



Since its constitution in 2003, a total of 30 out of the 54 countries on the continent 
have assented to the review process. Despite this impressive record, the APRM has 
been seen as falling short of achieving its goals. Right from its inception, critiques 
have questioned the extent to which the APRM can positively impact on the 
continent’s democratisation process. One such critique stems from the point that 
participation in the review process is voluntary. Critics have argued that voluntary 
participation makes it impossible for the review to be carried out in countries where 
it is most needed (Aggad 2008). In addition, assenting to be reviewed could be 
construed as an erosion of a country’s “sovereignty — a willing subjection to 
supranational discipline and authority” (Jordaan 2006: 334). In addition to the 



3 The PEPs consists of between five to seven members who are judged to be of high moral 
character and are dedicated to the ideals of Pan Africanism. Members of the panel are experts in 
the thematic areas of the APRM. Among other things, the PEPs makes recommendations to 
countries under review with the goals of assisting it to improve governance. 
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foregoing, the review “produces a high-profile report discussing national problems, 
which has the potential to embarrass politicians and thus makes the process 
politically charged” (Herbert and Gruzd 2008: 102). This makes the APRM to be 
a highly contested issue. 

Another challenge facing the implementation of the ARPM is the fact that it 
lacks a mechanism for enforcing its recommendation. The hope that the review was 
going to be critical and punishment met out to those not abiding by the tenets of 
NEPAD was dashed when Thabo Mbeki states that the review will be “non- 
adversarial” and will only constitute peer assessments and recommendations to 
those who willingly agree to be reviewed (Taylor 2005). This statement has been 
construed as having negatively affected the APRM. The implication of this is that 
“[a] timid and toothless APRM creates the danger that the APRM would simply 
turn into an instrument for stowing legitimacy up on the official line from oppres- 
sive and nonperforming governments” (Jordaan 2006: 350). Not only is participa- 
tion voluntary, implementing the findings of the review is subject to the whims and 
caprices of participating countries. Since participation is voluntary, it is up to the 
country being reviewed to either accept or reject the recommendations of the panel. 
More importantly, the APRM recognises the sovereignty of participating countries 
hence, what comes out of the review is often a product of negotiated settlements. 
The weakness in this approach lies in the fact that “constructive review” is 
sacrificed for the sake of “consensus” (Aggad 2008: 8). Consequently, the final 
PoA might be deficient in highlighting what needs to be done in order to address 
governance challenges in the country under review. 

Another dimension of the APRM that has been criticised is the lack of objec- 
tivity and honesty of participating countries in addressing key challenges identified 
by the review. Instead of being used as an instrument for identifying and addressing 
challenges to good governance, the APRM has sometimes been used to project 
positive images of participating countries in terms of their commitment to good 
governance (Aggad 2008). Directly related to this is the extent to which countries 
take seriously, recommendations of the PEPs. A review of some countries that have 
participated in the process shows that the PEPs’ recommendations have not been 
given due consideration in the final PoA. According to Aggad (2008), the poor 
attention given to PEPs’ recommendations could be traced to the operational 
structure of the APRM itself. The APRM was structured on the assumption that 
participating countries will willingly address the PEPs recommendations in their 
final PoA. The tendency, however, has been that countries, at will, decide to either 
accept or reject the PEPs’ recommendations. For instance, a country like Benin 
ignored some key recommendations of the PEPs in its final draft of the PoA and 
included only 12 % of the 229 recommendations (Aggad 2008). 

Table 11.1 show the number of recommendations made by PEPs and the number 
of the recommendations that were included in each country’s final PoA. The table 
shows that with the exception of South Africa, all the countries adopted less than 
50 % of the Panel’s recommendations in their final PoA. The foregoing reaffirms 
the notion that a country undergoing review is under no obligation to accept the 
recommendations of PEPs. In this sense, a country could choose only those 
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Table 11.1 Comparison of panel’s recommendations addresses across early APRM 



Country 


Total recommendations 
made by the panel 


Total recommendations addressed 
wholly or partially in the final PoA 


Percentage 

addressed 


Algeria 


186 


35 


19 


Benin 


229 


28 


12 


Ghana 


196 


69 


35 


Kenya 


230 


102 


45 


Rwanda 


105 


10 


10 


South Africa 


182 


108 


60 



Source : Aggad (2008: 4) 



recommendations whose implementation will lead to the country being viewed in a 
positive light while ignoring those that will not produce such desired outcome. 

Despite South Africa’s impressive performance, it failed to consider certain key 
recommendations of the Panel. One important item listed in the Panel’s recom- 
mendation is the country’s demographic challenge, especially the tenuous relation- 
ship between citizens and immigrants and the implication of this for the country’s 
stability. Despite warnings about possible xenophobic attacks by the PEPs, the 
government responded by stating that concerns about xenophobia was exaggerated. 
The outbreak of xenophobic attacks in 2008 reaffirmed the concerns of the PEPs 
(Aggad 2008). Relatedly, the Panel’s report highlighted the possibility of election- 
related violence in Kenya. This recommendation was based on increasing ethnic 
tensions in the country. This again was confirmed by the 2007-2008 post-election 
violence which led to the death of over 1,000 people (Elklit 2011; Aggad 2008). 

The lack of/limited participation of civil societies and other non- state actors is 
another critique of the APRM. Jordaan (2006: 530) argues that the APRM is largely 
driven by government despite emphasis on public participation (Herbert and Gruzd 
2008). In many countries that have assented to the review, the review process has 
been made prisoner of bureaucrats and bureaucratic processes (Open Society 
Foundations 2010). An implication of this is that the review becomes an exclusive 
preserve of political elites thus distancing it from civil societies, the private sector 
and the general population (Open Society Foundations 2010; Herbert and Gruzd 
2008; Jordaan 2006). In Rwanda, for instance, Jordaan (2006) argues that the 
review was compromised due to domination of the National Commission by 
government employees and agencies seen as proxies of the government. Against 
this backdrop, Jordaan (2006: 341) described the country’s self-assessment report 
as “inadequate political self-criticism”. 

Another criticism of the APRM is the lack of rigour when African leaders come 
together to review the performance of their peers. Aggad (2008) notes this poi- 
gnantly by arguing that only a few members of the APR Forum are likely to 
pressure their peers in the forum. Aggad (2008: 7) further points out that “not 
only are there allegations that heads of state attend the APRM meeting unprepared, 
but it is also common practice that heads of state fail to question each other’s 
policies. The concept of ‘sovereignty’ is very much adhered to”. This, combined 
with the tradition of patronage undermines the outcome of the APRM (Jordaan 
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2006). The lack of critical appraisal of participating countries by African leaders 
undermines the central objective of the APRM. On the one hand, it gives the 
impression that African leaders lack the political will to commit to the objectives 
of the mechanism. On the other hand, it demonstrates that the APRM is a mere 
“window dressing” exercise and cannot solve the governance issues that have 
stunted the development of the continent. In this sense, the APRM could be 
construed as another grandiose institution aimed at impressing multilateral donors. 

Another challenge of the review is the lack of distinction between objective and 
steps which should be taken to achieve these objectives. The PoAs tend to focus on 
objectives without providing clear indicators by which progress towards the attain- 
ment of these objectives can be measured (Aggad 2008). By failing to make this 
distinction, it becomes difficult to measure the performance of a country in terms of 
how it is implementing the PoA. 



Conclusion and Recommendations 

The absence of good governance in many African countries has been identified as a 
key obstacle to the continent’s development. Through the implementation of the 
APRM, it is hoped that challenges to good governance can be identified and 
addressed. The success of the APRM is dependent on the extent to which partici- 
pating governments admit their weaknesses and work towards addressing them. 
Unfortunately, a review of some countries that have participated in the APRM has 
shown that this has not been the case. For the APRM to achieve its goal, it is crucial 
that the following be in place: 

• African leaders must have the political will to deal with challenges identified by 
the review process. This will make the review process more meaningful in 
bringing about its intended benefits. 

• There should be openness to self and external criticisms among African leaders. 
This will ensure that the review of APR Forum will become more critical and 
objective in assessing the performance of participating countries. 

• The review needs to become a more open and participatory process that encour- 
ages meaningful and constructive engagement of civil societies, the private 
sector and the general population. To achieve this, a dimension of the APRM 
should judge a country’s review by the extent to which non- state actors were 
involved. 

• The APRM should develop guidelines outlining conditions under which a 
country can decide to ignore the recommendations of PEPs. In addition, coun- 
tries should be made to make presentation to the PEPs justifying why certain 
recommendations are left out of the country’s PoA. The PEPs together with the 
participating country should work together in deciding the final PoA. 

• A country’s PoA must clearly identify measurable indicators by which the 
performance of the country will be measured. In addition, there should be 
clear timeline specifying when the objectives identified in the PoA will be met. 
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